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this week of the ministerial changes neces- 

sitated by the resignation of Lord Cave, to 
strengthen his Government; on the contrary, he 
has rather weakened it by removing from the Front 
Bench in the House of Commons one of the only two 
really effective fighting debaters which it has possessed. 
(How would the debates on the Trade Unions Bill have 
gone but for the brilliant perversions of Sir Douglas 
Hogg?) We must admit, however, that Mr. Baldwin 
was in a difficulty, for he could only strengthen his 
Cabinet by inviting Lord Birkenhead to resume his 
seat on the Woolsack—thus creating an important 
vacancy in the Cabinet—and the present is obviously 
nota good moment for any ‘“‘ swopping of horses ”’ at the 
India Office. Lord Birkenhead is a much wiser man 
than might be supposed by those who know him only 
by the more notorious of his speeches. He is perhaps 
the only man in the present Government who possesses 
the qualities—even if he does not always exhibit them 
—of a considerable ‘‘ statesman.” And so, for the 
moment—that is to say, until his Simon Commission 
has fulfilled its task—his continued presence at the 
India Office is indispensable—as Mr. Baldwin in our 
opinion has rightly judged. But all the same Mr. 
Baldwin is not to be forgiven for the retention in his 
Cabinet of certain ancients who, as we all know and as 
the Times has constantly hinted, ought to have been 
tetired long ago in favour of younger and abler men. 

* * * 

The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
on the question of ‘‘ Proportional Representation ”’ 
sufficiently illustrated the disrepute into which that 
intellectualist monstrosity has fallen. Nowadays it 


[oe Prime Minister has not taken advantage 


has not only few supporters but few active opponents— 
because the danger of its introduction is too slight to 
deserve very serious attention. The fact of its defeat 
by 205 votes against 41 is less significant than the fact 
that less than half of the members of the House of 
Commons troubled themselves to vote at all. After this 
insuccés fou we may surely hope that we have heard the 
last of these fundamentally silly “‘ P.R.” proposals. 
If the House of Commons is ever again, by the chance 
of the ballot for Wednesday evening motions, invited 
to vote on this subject, the resolution will probably 
be defeated by 50 votes against 10, all the rest of the 
members having wisely gone home to bed. The case 
for the “second ballot”’ or the “ alternative vote”’ 
remains, of course, unaffected. We are not in love with 
either of these devices, but it is certainly possible that 
one or other of them may have to be adopted in order 
to prevent any such palpably absurd misrepresentation 
of national opinion as is embodied in the present 
Government, which even in 1924 secured only about 40 
per cent. of the total votes and at the next Election is 
hardly likely to secure even 80 per cent. 


* # * 


On the Saturday certain Tories took the sense of 
the House on the subject of the “ pauper vote,” and 
the sense was overwhelmingly against them. The 
resolution, moved by Mr. Harvey, was very cautiously 
phrased. It did not propose to restore the wholesale 
disqualification of pre-1918 days. It only suggested 
‘““some measure of disqualification of recipients of 
poor relief for voting at elections of boards of guardians.”’ 
But even this met with general opposition, from the 
Conservative as well as the Labour and Liberal benches. 
That there are some worthless persons living on the 
rates is no doubt true, but it is absurd to pre- 
tend that they form any serious proportion of the 
hundreds of thousands of workmen who have been 
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driven in recent years to accept parish relief. Dr. 
Dalton, in a slashing speech, showed the folly and the 
injustice of disfranchising an army of honest men in 
order to punish a platoon of ne’er-do-wells. And 
Sir Robert Newman, a Conservative member, pointed 
out the ridiculous anomaly of saying to a man, “* You 
are too poor to vote for me as a guardian, but you are 
rich enough to vote for me as a member of Parlia- 
ment.”? What the champions of this proposal really 
want is to reduce the rates and “dish the Socialists.” 
But the proper cure for the alleged extravagance of the 
guardians (we say “alleged,” because the charge is 
true in only a handful of cases) is to abolish the guar- 
dians. On that there was a large measure of agreement 
in the House (the Socialists, incidentally, being unani- 
mous for it), and the Home Secretary referred hopefully 
to the prospects of Poor Law reform. But that Poor 
Law Bill has been promised “ in the near future ” for 
more years now than we like to remember. When is 
the Government going to bring it out of its pigeon-hole ? 
* * * 


Although the recent rumours in the British Press 
regarding the dangers of revolution in Roumania are 
grossly exaggerated, the position of the Liberal Govern- 
ment is far from secure. How much longer M. Bratianu 
will remain in power depends to some extent on the 
fate of the Roumanian loan negotiations in America. 
It may be assumed, however, that he will not resign 
so long as there is any prospect of his being able to 
claim the credit for a successful issue. In any case, 
the advent to power of the National Peasants’ Party, 
which is the only serious opposition to the Liberals, 
is now only a question of time. The National Peasants’ 
Party draws a considerable part of its support from 
Transylvania, which, in the main, has a widely different 
outlook from Old Roumania on such important ques- 
tions as the fiscal system, the admission of foreign cap- 
ital, and the composition of the Regency. Its promises 
to root out corruption and to provide a clean adminis- 
tration will not be easy to fulfil in a country like 
Roumania, and the application of its somewhat ambi- 
tious programme is therefore likely to lead to a 
considerable upheaval in Roumanian politics. Whether 
a change of government would tend to promote a 
settlement of the troublesome question of the dis- 
possessed Hungarian optants, is a matter of doubt. 
It is to be feared that on this point the Peasants’ 
Party will be nearly as intransigent as the Liberals. 
But the possibilities of a compromise, which seems the 
only reasonable solution of the problem, are distinctly 
greater with M. Maniu than with M. Vintila Bratianu. 

* * * 

An claborate Agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Trans-Jordan has been laid before Parliament 
this week, and now awaits ratification. It recognises 
Trans-Jordan as an independent State, subject, of 
course, to the Mandate and also to a pretty close control 
by His Britannic Majesty. The Amir is not allowed 
to play the Oriental despot; his government must 
be ‘‘ constitutional.” A British resident, acting on 
behalf of the High Commissioner for Trans-Jordan, will 
guide the foreign relations of the country, its finances, 
and its legislation so far as that affects foreigners. 
British forees may be maintained there for defence 
purposes, and their cost will be met, or partially met, 


—— 


by the Trans-Jordanians. We, on our part, undertake 
to help Trans-Jordan by grants or loans, so long as 
its budget does not balance. These arrangements 
should be satisfactory, on the whole, to both sides, 
The Amir Abdullah appears to_have settled down after 
his adventures a few years ago, when he aspired to 
chastise the French and to be a great king. The 
country is poor and sparsely populated, and its people 
want a quict life; we can presumably ensure them 
both that and the hope of increased prosperity, 
Economic development is, in fact, beginning, and we 
learn that a few weeks agothe Amir, in the presence of 
a distinguished company, opened the first tobacco factory 
in Trans-Jordan, “ after which the visitors enjoyed an 
excellent tea.”” From the British point of view Trans- 
Jordan has a particular importance, because it is a 
sort of buffer between Palestine and the Arabs of the 
desert. 
* * * 

The great controversy over the motor taxes is pro- 
ceeding vigorously, and the Automobile Association has 
now delivered its monster petition on behalf of the 
private motorist. Of the two possible bases of motor 
taxation, one obviously hits the private motorist, and 
the other the commercial road transport industry, 
A tax on petrol is against the interests of road transport 
firms and businesses which do their own transport 
by road, because the commercial vehicle exists in order 
to be used, day in and day out, and must be sound if 
it is to earn its keep. It bears lightly on the main 
body of private motorists, who use their cars far less, 
and are heavily and often quite unfairly hit by a tax 
on horse-power. Such a tax is inevitably unfair, 
partly because of the arbitrary rule by which horse- 
power is measured (e.g., a car rated at 14 h.p. may have 
more effective power than a car rated at 28 h.p.) and 
partly because it is obviously inequitable that a 
‘ar which covers 2,000 miles a year should have to pay 
the same as a car which covers 30,000 miles. The 
plea that the tax, as regards the private motorist, 
is in the nature of a “ luxury tax ’’will not hold water. 
The owner of a second-hand “ Ford ’”’ may have to pay 
more than the owner of a Daimler limousine. Nominal 
horse-power is a criterion of nothing whatsoever. 
The ideal tax, based upon weight x mileage—minus 
certain abatements for cars used for professional or 
commercial purposes—is impracticable, because mileage 
cannot be oflicially ascertained. Yet the horse-power 
tax remains an absurdity. The fairest compromise 
would probably take the form of a fairly heavy tax on 
petrol plus licence fees based on weight instead of on 
horse-power. 

* * * 

The slashing attack of Sir Hardman Lever and his 
colleagues on the working of the telegraph service has 
created a storm of controversy, and has drawn a leading 
Civil Servant in the department, speaking at what he 
fondly believed to be a private gathering, into a heated 
rejoinder to the Committee. For our part, we are by 
no means impressed by the criticisms made in the 
Report. The loss on the telegraph services is_sufli- 
ciently explained by the increased use of the telephones 
without any need for attributing inefficiency to the 
management or to the staff engaged in operating them. 
Sir Hardman Lever and his colleagues appear to have 
set out with the common business assumption that men 
will only work well if they are both paid by results and 
constantly visited by the fear of dismissal. We do not 
believe that either of these views is justified ; and we 
see no evidence in the Report, as apart from mere 
assertion, of the inefficiency which the Committee 
alleges, on a priori grounds, to exist. We are not 
suggesting that the telegraph service is perfect, but 
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only that the violent attack made by the Committee 
upon the staff—which is, by implication, an attack on 
the entire Civil Service, since other departments work 
under similar conditions—reads more like a Daily Mail 
leading article than the report of a responsible com- 
mittee of inquiry. The views expressed are the dicta 
of men who clearly believe that public enterprise is 
necessarily inefficient, and have set out upon their 
inquiry with this assumption firmly in mind. 
* * * 


The Cotton Yarn Association is now putting forward 
an elaborate scheme for the amalgamation of the 
spinning mills in the American section of the Lancashire 
cotton industry into a gigantic combine. It is proposed 
to form a huge new company which will take over and 
operate the mills which agree to come into the scheme, 
will buy raw cotton in bulk, and will market the entire 
product of the combined mills, using its power so as 
to secure greater standardisation and the concentra- 
tion of output at the mills best suited to produce 
goods of each particular type. That, so far, the 
scheme is on sound lines will be generally agreed ; 
but clearly a great deal depends on the financial 
terms on which the existing concerns are to be taken 
over. It is proposed, apparently, that trade debts 
should be fully recognised, that existing loan and 
debenture claims should be transformed, at a valuation 
intermediate between nominal and forced sale values, 
into debenture and preference share claims in the 
new concern, and that existing shareholders, after 
paying up by instalments any uncalled capital, should 
become deferred shareholders in the new company. 
In principle these suggestions seem reasonable 
enough; but the trouble is likely to begin when it 
is attempted to get down to actual figures. What 
remains to be seen is whether the master spinners are 
yet prepared to force the drastic writing-off of values 
which is indispensable if any amalgamated concern 
is to get a fair start. For clearly the new company 
can only afford to pay what the properties it takes over 
are really worth; and the unhappy fact is that most 
of them are not, at present, worth much. 

* * * 

Mr. Tattersall, the President of the Cotton Yarn 
Association, who introduced the scheme at a meeting 
this week, did not attempt to hide the gravity of the 
position. “* He felt,” according to the Times report, 
“that if they did not get amalgamation now, there 
was nothing else for the trade but wholesale liquida- 
tion, wholesale sale by auction, and Lancashire in 
bankruptcy.” Such an event is obviously worth every 
effort to avoid. Lancashire is in effect bankrupt, as 
far as the American spinning trade is concerned ;_ but 
the case is clearly one for arranging collectively a 
composition with the creditors, and reconstructing 
the trade as a going concern, in preference to letting 
each unsound company pass individually through the 
bankruptey court. The banks, which already hold 
the trade firmly in their grip, have presumably sense 
enough to see that such a course is in their interest ; 
for, if bankruptcy on a large scale is once allowed 
to begin, it will be impossible to prevent it from 
spreading to other trades. The unfortunate share- 
holders will be in a bad enough way whatever is done ; 
but the Yarn Association’s scheme does at any rate 
offer them a remote possibility of retrieving something 
from the wreck if the industry succeeds in putting 
Its house in order. These chances, however, depend 
on the scheme now adopted being drastic enough really 
to cut out all redundant costs and all superfluous 
claims, including especially the claims of useless 
nape to their fees in rain or shine. Anything 

ort of this will only call into being a more cumbrous 
°rganisation than the present, and invite disaster on 
an even greater scale than is now threatened. 





The Nottinghamshire coalowners are said to have 
given the Trades Union Congress General Council an 
undertaking not to discriminate between members of 
the rival Trade Unions. If this is really so it should 
very greatly ease the situation; for the complaint 
has been, for many months past, that it has been 
nearly impossible for any avowed member of the old 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association to get a job, 
while every effort has been made to provide employment 
for all members of Mr. Spencer’s rival Union, and to 
persuade men already in work to transfer to it from the 
older body. A case is now before the courts in which 
it is alleged that the owner threatened to close a pit 
unless the men dispensed with their old checkweighman, 
a member of the N.M.A., and accepted the Spencer 
Union instead ; and it has been repeatedly stated that 
the owners have been acting as the principal recruiting 
sergeants for Mr. Spencer and his group. If this is 
not their attitude, and they are prepared really to let 
any man join freely the Union of his choice, the main 
ground of dispute can be at once removed, and time 
can be left to settle whether Mr. Spencer’s or Mr. Varley’s 
organisation better fulfils the desires of the miners in 
the district. Clearly, there is not room permanently 
for two rival Unions in the coalfield. Sooner or later 
they will have to come together; and the best way 
of clearing the ground for reunion is for the owners 
to dissociate themselves altogether from the dispute, 
and to agree to recognise for purposes of negotiation 
whichever body has, after a reasonable period of free 
recruitment, the better right to speak in the name of 
the miners. 

** * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Strange things 
happen in Irish elections, but it is doubtful if there 
has been anything quite as fantastic as the contest 
now in progress in North Dublin. Last October one 
of the candidates who obtained the quota in this 
division was described on the list as James Larkin. 
Now there are two Larkins with the same Christian 
name and the same address, one the founder of the 
Transport Workers’ Union, who has long since broken 
with official Labour and looks to Moscow for salvation, 
and the other, his son, also a Labour organiser and also 
a Red. Under the Electoral Act the father, who is 
an undischarged bankrupt, is disqualified from sitting, 
but as no petition against his return was presented by 
any of the unsuccessful candidates, and neither of the 
Larkins came forward to claim the seat, it became the 
business of the Dail to settle the problem. After a 
two days’ debate which abounded in metaphysical 
subtleties about personality that suggested the scenario 
of a Pirandello play, the Dail, with Fianna Fail vigor- 
ously dissenting, came to the conclusion that Larkin 
pere had been the candidate. The Government's 
case was not that Mr. Larkin, having been illegally 
elected, should be formally disqualified, but that 
he was incapable of being elected, and the motion to 
which the House acceded was for the issue of a writ 
to complete the October election. In the course of 
the discussion, however, it emerged that while a bank- 
rupt could be treated after the votes had been cast as 
if he had not taken part in the contest at all, there is 
nothing in the Electoral Act to prevent him from being 
nominated if he is prepared to forfeit his deposit. This 
was good enough for Mr. Larkin, and when papers 
were handed in last Saturday he bobbed up again as a 
candidate as serenely as if the anathema of the Dail 
had never been pronounced, and is now enjoying 
himself by slashing at both Cumann na n Gaedheal and 
Fianna Fail. Dublin, as usual, is amused, though it 
would be a better sign that we are beginning to make 
political progress if anybody cared sufficiently to be 
indignant. 
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DISARMAMENT 


HE Geneva discussions on disarmament petered 
out last Saturday in a melancholy fashion. 
The Preparatory Commission agreed by an 
overwhelming majority that the Russian proposals 
for a holocaust of armies and navies, air forces and war- 
offices, was not worth talking about. But it could not 
agree on anything else, and it therefore adjourned sine 
die. Its president is left free to decide when it may be 
** practically useful” to convene a new session, and 
a pious hope is expressed that he will fix the date before 
the next meetings of the Assembly. This is, of course, 
a confession of failure, and nobody pretends it is not. 

There are some critics, indeed, who suggest that it 
was entirely the fault of the Bolsheviks ; the Commis- 
sion would have achieved its objects with ease and 
dispatch but for M. Litvinoff’s red herring. But that 
is sheer nonsense. It was not the fantasies of Soviet 
Russia that upset the Conference, but the reluctance 
of most of the other Powers to consider any practical 
plan of their own. As a matter of fact, M. Litvinoff 
had already cut down his original proposal of absolute 
disarmament to a fifty per cent. reduction, and, if the 
Commission had really meant business, he would 
probably have descended a few more pegs. Even if 
he had not, there need have been no breakdown; the 
rest could perfectly well have gone on with their work. 
But the truth is that most of the Governments repre- 
sented at Geneva—at any rate, most of those that 
counted—showed not the slightest enthusiasm for 
limiting their armaments. The Germans, of course, 
are an exception; for naturally they are not content 
to have a stage army and no air force or fleet, while 
their neighbours cover earth and sea and sky with their 
fighting forces. But Signor Mussolini is about as ready 
to disarm Italy as he is to give votes to Socialists. 
Japan is remote and sceptical. France and the young 
nations of Central and Southern Europe are obsessed 
by fears and jealousies, and cling desperately to the 
belief that guns and gas mean security. Great Britain 
is Laodicean. Our Government may be disposed to a 
considerable reduction of armaments, but it has not 
succeeded in persuading others that it is. 

All this is certainly deplorable. But is it a cause for 
despair? Are we to regard this failure at Geneva as 
absolute and a disaster for the League of Nations ? 
For our own part, we do not take that view. Severe 
though the check may be, it does not, as some pretend, 
prove that the League is a mere sham. The League is 
not a conjuror to produce peace out of a hat. It is not 
a person or a thing at all, but a complex relationship 
between States with both divergent and common 
interests. In its short history we have had some dis- 
appointments and some shocks, and we have learnt 
the folly of idealising an institution whose machinery 
can be all too easily misused by clumsy or cunning 
politicians. But we have also learnt the folly of 
underrating the forces that made and hold the League 
together. The greatest of those forces at present are 
the common fear of, and distaste for, war, and the 
perpetual hope of discovering methods that will 
prevent war. It is not in the least likely that one 


failure, or two or a dozen failures, at Geneva will eradi- 
cate the hope or break up the relationship that we call 
And even this particular conference, 


the League. 


though it has ended in a deadlock, has not been utterly 
useless; it has kept a question of vital importance 
before the eyes of the world, and set men thinking about 
what is impossible and what is possible, and why. That 
is not a small thing, for the elimination of war depends 
ultimately on the growth of an intelligent and deter. 
mined public opinion far more than on the arrangements 
of statesmen and technical experts. Indeed, the 
arrangements of the statesmen and the experts must in 
the world of to-day conform generally to any strong 
public opinion. 

But this is not all. Our own more particular concern 
is obviously the limitation of naval armaments. If this 
could have been effected as part of a universal scheme, 
it would have been well. But, because that has been 
ruled out for the moment, it does not follow that we 
can do, or should do, nothing. On the contrary, we 
can, and should, renew the effort to come to terms with 
America outside the League. This is an urgent matter. 
It is not, as we have more than once pointed out in 
these columns, that we are afraid of the United States 
navy, or that we believe in the danger of an Anglo- 
American war. But the present tension is unhealthy ; 
and its effects are not confined to our two countries 
alone. We may refuse, as in fact we do, to admit that 
we are keeping up our navy against the United States, 
or that it matters to us how many ships and what 
weight of guns the United States may choose to have. 
But neither the Americans nor other nations quite 
believe us, and it is desirable that they should. It is 
desirable not only because we want friction removed, 
but because the removal of the friction would help us 
in cutting down our naval armaments. Few besides 
the Lords of the Admiralty are thinking seriously about 
fighting with our ships. But a great many are thinking 
very seriously indeed of the money we spend on them. 
In this connection we welcome Lord Cushendun’s 
parting gesture at Geneva last Saturday, in offering 
reductions in the displacement of capital ships and the 
size of guns. It is not much certainly, but it would 
mean some saving on these absurd and expensive 
toys. The offer does not seem, though, to have been 
particularly well received on the other side of the 
Atlantic. One newspaper, which is supposed to voice 
the official view, declares that the British proposal 
aims at preventing American “parity.” And an 
excited gentleman on the House of Representatives 
Naval Committee says it is “ farcical,” “a gesture for 
American pacifists,” and calculated to “ favour Japan 
at the expense of the United States.” Alas, that such 
Macchiavellian cunning should be read into a simple 
bit of commonsense! But perhaps this is only the 
normal reaction of the Big Navy maniac, and we need 
not take it as representative of the general opinion in 
America. 

There is, however, a larger question which is not 
touched by any reduction of capital ships, and which 
does, as we know, gravely exercise American public 
opinion. That is the question of the freedom of the 
seas. In President Wilson’s ‘‘ Fourteen Points ” the 
demand was made for “ absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for the enforcement of 
international covenants.” That is accepted as the 
true doctrine in America (save perhaps for the exception 
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at the end!); it has not been accepted here. We still 
assert our old claim to search or seize neutrals. But it 
is absurd that we should be in dispute over these 
principles ; for they simply do not fit the facts of to-day. 
Whether our claim was morally just or not, there was 
at any rate sense in it formerly; we could enforce it 
because our navy was supreme on the seas. It is no 
longer so; we agreed at Washington a few years ago on 
the principle of equality with the United States. And, 
as for the Americans do they assume that they will never 
be at war, or that, if they are, their naval commanders 
will be ordered never to lay hands on a neutral ship ? 
The plain fact is that there is no sea-law to meet the 
conditions of to-day, and the sooner one can be made, 
the better. The making of it rests with the United 
States and ourselves, and neither of us is in a position 
to insist on unconditional principles. Absolute freedom 
of the seas is incompatible with a blockade in accordance 
with the sanctions of the Covenant, and America’s 
absence from the League could hardly justify her in 
treating the League as a mere band of brigands. Abso- 
lute freedom of the seas is likewise incompatible with 
the Monroe doctrine, as the United States might perhaps 
realise. Apart from such cases, we each have the 
same paramount need of protecting our own commerce 
in war-time. We must ensure the coming in of neces- 
saries of life to this island; they must ensure the 
coming in of essential raw materials for their industry. 
In such circumstances there can be no law of the 
Medes and Persians respecting belligerents and neutrals. 
But rules there can be, based on mutual interest and 
agreement. Agreement ought to be possible, if we 
can only drop slogans and face the facts. And, though 
it might have nothing directly to do with disarmament, 
it would be a considerable service to the cause of peace. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH 
WALES 
he debate in the House of Commons on the depressed 


areas amounted to a confession of impotence. Mr. 

Neville Chamberlain, though he began by recog- 
nising that the situation was unprecedented, and serious 
enough to call for exceptional measures, had practically 
nothing to suggest except a wider appeal for charitable 
help, coupled with a hope that, some day, the Industrial 
Transference Board might be able to make a useful proposal. 
The Labour Members, more alive to the real urgency of the 
problem, called for immediate and substantial help to the 
areas which are near breaking point, and warned the Minister 
of Health that the position will grow speedily worse unless 
it is tackled now. But they, too, from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to the miners’ own representatives, were 
uneasily conscious of the real difliculties of the problem, 
and ready to confess that they had no plain solution of it. 
The rules of debate hampered them in some degree; for 
under the conditions of the House of Commons Standing 
Orders, no proposal involving fresh legislation could be 
brought forward. But, apart from this, there was in all 
quarters an unpleasant awareness that problems of this 
order are not lightly to be solved, whatever Government 
may be in power. 

The situation, briefly, is this. There are in the mining 
villages of South Wales and of other colliery areas many 
thousands of workers for whom there neither is now, nor is 
likely to be ever again, any prospect of permanent employ- 
ment in the pits. There are big groups of colliery villages 


in which hardly a pit is working, or likely to work, and 
yet others, far more numerous, in which half the pits or 
more are out of action. In most of these places there is 
absolutely no alternative employment; for such other 
employments as used to exist were dependent on the 
coal industry and have been destroyed by its. decline. 
Consequently there are at present in these areas whole 
populations with nothing whatever to do, except to subsist 
miserably and in idleness on such resources as they can 
in one way or another command. 


There has been, doubtless, some migration already from 
these depressing surroundings. Some young miners, more 
alert or less tied than the rest, have moved away from their 
decaying homes and found work either in the mines of other 
districts or outside the coal industry altogether. But these 
are relatively few, and are mostly either unmarried men, 
or men who have some resources that have enabled them to 
move. The great majority of the families in such areas as 
Monmouthshire and the Rhondda find themselves hopelessly 
and helplessly stuck. The Employment Exchanges have 
nothing to offer them, and they dare not migrate, families 
and all, with no prospect of employment elsewhere. Better 
to starve at home than in a strange land. 

Inevitably, conditions such as these lead to both physical 
and mental deterioration. Underfed children, brought up 
in the atmosphere of apathetic hopelessness which they 
engender, cannot be expected to be either physically fit or 
mentally alert. Whatever Mr. Chamberlain may say, the 
Medical Officers in the areas affected bear witness to this 
deterioration. In sheer human suffering, apart from conse- 
quences, the debit side of the account is heavy enough. 
And, every week and every day, the position gets steadily 
worse ; for, whatever may be happening to our industry 
as a whole, there is no sign of recovery in these hapless 
colliery villages. Indeed, the more the local authorities 
feel the pressure of the demand for help, the more Mr. 
Chamberlain puts the screw upon them for the cutting- 
down of their expenditure, and the more the immediate 
burden of misery is increased. 

How have the wretched people in these derelict townships 
lived through the past few years? Partly on insurance 
benefits and partly on parish relief—a little of late on private 
charity as well—but mainly by using up their lifetime’s 
savings, selling their furniture, and by getting into debt. 
The miners mostly had something put by from the good 
times of the great war, and the year or two succeeding it— 
savings certificates, money in the Co-operative Society, 
insurance policies of one sort or another. They have been 
living on their savings, and now most of them have 
exhausted what they had put by for old age or for giving 
their children a start in the world. The second resource 
has been debt. Rents and rates and tradesmen’s bills 
have remained unpaid—insurance policies have been sur- 
rendered—those who have nothing have borrowed from 
those whose case is a degree less miserable. Landlords 
and mortgagees have had to go without rents and interest ; 
and consequently rented houses are not being repaired and 
houses bought by the miners have become the property— 
the white elephant property— of the mortgagees. Trades- 
men, creditors of their customers, have fallen into debt 
to wholesalers, and are threatened with bankruptcy. 
The local authorities, unable to collect their rates and 
confronted with a burden which the rates are quite unequal 
to meet, are plunging more and more heavily into debt, 
and passing therewith more completely into the power of 
the Minister of Health, whose one thought seems to be 
to contract their expenditure without regard to the need. 
And, in the midst of this sordid entanglement of debt 
and desolation, men, women and children are decaying— 

sheerly rotting away. 
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Is not this a situation which demands an exceptional 
remedy ? Does it not bid us imperatively break away 
from our traditional ways of thinking, and our normal 
ideas of “‘ economic soundness”? Let it be granted that 
it is economically unsound for Society merely to shoulder 
the burden of maintaining the population in these derelict 
areas without also doing something either to provide 
work on the spot or to move them away to where work 
can be found. Still, in this desperate situation of many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, the State’s primary 
duty is to administer first aid. The entire business of 
maintaining these helpless populations in a condition of 
good physical efficiency ought to be assumed by the State 
—exactly as it assumed “ economically unsound ” responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of those who were totally 
incapacitated in the war. The entire breakdown of the 
local machinery for raising money ought to be recognised. 
The State ought to see to it that no man, woman or child 
goes utterly hungry, or lacks vitally necessary clothing, 
or misses the chance of education or proper care in sickness. 
To do this is at once an elementary act of justice, and 
a necessary measure of moral and social hygiene. 

But, let it be agreed, the State cannot stop there. It 
must not maintain in helpless idleness a single worker 
for whose hands useful work can be found. The Industrial 
Transference Board may, in the long run, succeed in 
speeding up the movement of workers from the depressed 
areas to districts where there are better prospects of 
employment. But, if it thinks only along traditional 
lines, they are obvious limits to what it can hope to 
achieve. For other districts, short of labour and eager 
to absorb the surplus of South Wales and the other 
depressed areas, simply do not exist. There are, indeed, 
places in which the demand for labour is expanding; but 
there are very few in which the demand is growing faster 
than the supply available within a small radius. There 
is no possibility at all of wholesale transference of unem- 
ployed coal mines to meet the normal demand for labour 
in other trades. 

The State, therefore, has to make the work. It must 
either create for itself an additional demand for labour, 
or offer special inducements to private capitalists to create 
fresh employment. Wherever it is possible, it is clearly to 
be desired that new employments should be found in the 
areas which the decline of the coal industry has left 
derelict ; and for this purpose the right course seems to 
be that of offering financial facilities similar to those under 
the Trade Facilities Act, and if necessary positive subsidies 
of limited duration, to new industries that are ready to 
establish themselves in these areas. One powerful induce- 
ment, for example, would be an offer by the State to pay 
the rates for so many years of any new factory set up in 
certain scheduled areas. It would pay the community 
handsomely to do this; for the sheer destruction of 
property caused by allowing a district to go derelict would 
greatly outweigh in many cases the capital cost of securing 
its continuance as a productive centre. 

This, however, is not the only way in which the State 
can help. There are thousands of young men, and of lads 
just reaching adult life, who ought to be got away from these 
decayed districts promptly if their entire lives are not to be 
wrecked by a false and demoralising start. They cannot, 
for the most part, find their own way out of the morass; 
and it is accordingly the State’s business to help them. How 
‘an this best be done? We should like to see the State 
open in all the distressed areas voluntary recruiting offices 
for a great Labour Corps, to be employed—of course, without 
any form of military discipline or any compulsory period of 
service beyond, say, a week’s notice—on work of national 
importance. We should like to see the units of this corps 


employed, after proper but rapid training, on any and al] 
of the really important jobs that do not get done to-day, 
because they do not offer a satisfactory financial return, 
We should like to see the corps, for example, painting and 
redecorating the mouldering houses in these very areas of 
distress, levelling unsightly dumps and turning them into 
pleasant parks and recreation grounds, clearing derelict 
canals and bringing them again into service, improving 
country roads which are not scheduled under the Ministry 
of Transport’s plans, reconditioning derelict cottages in 
the agricultural areas, taking measures against coast erosion, 
improving land drainage, helping with schemes of afforest- 
ation on public lands, pulling down slum areas and so 
releasing builders to get on with the work of construction, 
and doing a hundred other “‘ odd jobs” which would help 
to make England a healthier, a pleasanter, and a more 
productive land. 

This would cost money, of course. But it would make 
money, too, and create those social benefits for the sake of 
which money should be valued. Its net cost, even in money 
terms, might well in the long run be less than nothing. And, 
in the meantime, we should at once have got useful work 
done and reinvigorated our unemployed thousands with 
the sense of doing it. Why do we not do it? Because we 
cannot break away from traditional ideas which worked 
smoothly enough when all went well, but are wholly inap- 
propriate to our present condition. We shall do it, or 
something like it, one day ; but it will be vastly easier to do, 
and more productive in the doing, if we can but make up 
our minds to do it now. 


A MODEL NEWS-TRUST 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY] 


ANY characteristics of the news combine are in the 
nature of things cosmopolitan, and with the 
methods of our own newspaper magnates we have 

become rather familiar. But Doctor Alfred Hugenberg, the 
most powerful news-dealer in Germany and the bogeyman of 
the entire Republican press, is a phenomenon not, so far as I 
know, exactly matched in any other country, and worth a 
short remark on that account, and for the sake of comparison 
with similar English phenomena whose potentialities are 
so doubtful, so much discussed, and perhaps so important. 

Dr. Hugenberg is sixty-three years old. So far from 
starting life as the traditional printer’s devil or office boy 
or street-seller of newspapers he was educated at no 
less than four universities and until 1907 was chiefly 
employed in the Civil Service, where he finally reached an 
important post in the Prussian Ministry of Finance. From 
there he went to join the ranks of the big Industrialists in 
the Rhineland, among whom he soon and long held a 
position of peculiar influence and responsibility, for from 
1909 until 1918 he was President of the managing board 
of Krupps. Towards the end of that period began his 
connection with journalism. It was then (1916) that the 
Rhenish industrialists made their first serious raid into the 
German newspaper world, which until then had been com- 
paratively independent of big business. The Scherl Press, 
one of the largest concerns in the country, owning the 
popular Lokal Anzeiger and a number of widely read illus- 
trated papers, was in difficulties. It was a Conservative 
Press, and Bethmann Hollweg exerted himself personally 
to raise capital, put the Scherl house in order and thus 
save it from falling into the democratic and Jewish hands 
of the Rudolf Mosse interests. The unexpected result 
of his efforts was that the control of the Scher! Press passed 
to the industrialists at Essen and Diisseldorf. The next 
move was made in the following vear. A company Was 
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started to set on their feet newspapers that, while advocating 
the policy, then popular among the industrialists, of carrying 
on the war at any price, had fallen into financial difficulties. 
After the armistice the object was extended and became 
the assistance of all reactionary newspapers in need of 
reorganisation and improvement. The moving and direct- 
ing force in this company was Hugenberg. Naturally the 
saviour demanded and received a decisive say in the affairs 
of the saved, so that numerous newspapers recovered their 
health only at the price of continual service to the Hugenberg 
nationalist policy. 

In 1919 Hugenberg left Krupps and was elected to the 
Reichstag on the Nationalist ticket. He rapidly extended 
his sphere of influence. He first turned his attention to 
the provincial press, where he established himself by means 
of a company known as the Wipro (Wirtschaftsberatung 
der Provinzpresse), of which the main function is to supply 
from Berlin machines and material (the type ready set) to 
provincial papers all over the country. This type of 
organisation is, of course, not peculiar to Germany, but in 
Germany where the local newspaper has for long played a 
more important political role than elsewhere the advantages 
of supervising the new central sources of supply are pro- 
portionately greater. It is characteristic that in the 
instructions given to agents of the Scherl Press who work 
also for the Wipro, emphasis is laid on the desirability of 
concealing the ultimate source of the material they offer, 
and of employing in the position of local agents as far as 
possible ex-naval and military officers, “‘ who know how 
to keep their mouths shut.” 

Secondly, Hugenberg gained control of the Telegraphen 
Union, which with the exception of the semi-official Wolff 
Bureau, is the most important news agency in the country, 
covering every field and used by something like sixty per 
cent. of the newspapers in Germany. Shortly after Hugen- 
berg’s accession a number of the editorial staff left ‘* for 
conscientious reasons.” 

The third string by which he attached large sections of 
the German, especially the provincial, press to his fingers 
was the advertising combine Ala-Haasenstein and Vogler- 
Daube, which under Hugenberg’s guidance co-operates 
with the Wipro in a manner too obvious to require descrip- 
tion. It is evident that the concentration of news supply 
and advertisement supply in the same hands tends, for good 
or evil, to remove the mutual checks ordinarily operative 
between them. 

But the most remarkable and novel extension of Hugen- 
berg’s power occurred in 1926, just after the production 
of the ‘‘ Metropolis ”’ film, when the financial crisis of the 
Ufa (Universum Film Aktiengesellschaft) came to a head. 
A new organ for the manipulation of the public mind was 
ina mess. The familiar and practised Doctor Hugenberg 
was called in to effect a cure, and thereupon the man who 
besides a number of important newspapers (he had by this 
time become predominant in the Scherl press) already 
controlled the most widely-used news service, one of the 
largest advertisement agencies and powerful agencies for 
feeding the provincial press, took charge of the Ufa, which 
owns one hundred and fifty cinemas, is responsible for 
seventy-five per cent. of German film production, and an 
even larger percentage of distribution. The effects of this 
transaction have not yet had time to show themselves, for 
during the past year the Ufa has still been bound by con- 
tracts existing before it was taken over by Hugenberg, 
especially by contracts with the American firms Paramount 
and Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer. But these contracts have 

recently been revised and the quota of American films to be 
shown by the Ufa reduced. On the Left the danger was 
considered important, and the admirable Doctor Schwarz- 
kopf not only refused to retain his highly-paid position as 


propaganda chief of the Ufa under the Hugenberg regime, 
but has now launched a co-operative society for the product- 
ion of films with a tendency contrary to that of the Hugen- 
berg productions. 

During the inflation period Hugenberg was hand in glove 
with Hugo Stinnes, whose newspaper dealings were also 
notorious. But Hugenberg’s elaboration of political means 
to a distant financial end differs, if not in kind, at any rate 
in an important degree from the political callousness with 
which Stinnes used his newspapers as the mere necessary 
bricks in the erection of the vertical trust, and from the 
erratic and ill-directed political squalls of the English stunt 
press. It is, in fact, very doubtful whether for Hugenberg 
political nationalism has not become an end in itself. It is 
difficult otherwise to explain the most spectacular of the 
campaigns directed by him, the attack on the Locarno 
policy and the Dawes plan in 1926. The immediate object 
was to drive Herr Stresemann out of office and bring the 
members of the German People’s Party into the Nationalist 
fold. But then what? To a man of Hugenberg’s business 
ability it must have been obvious that the result of upsetting 
the Dawes plan could only be financial chaos. And then 
what? The Lokal Anzeiger went on printing articles of 
hysterical ferocity which were even distributed free in the 
trains leaving Berlin. There was a violent Republican scare. 
It was said that the public mind was being prepared for a 
new Putsch and the establishment of a business men’s 
dictatorship with Hugenberg as finance minister. The 
houses of various persons known to be intimate with 
Hugenberg were searched and some arrests made. The 
prosecutions had to be dropped for lack of sufficient evi- 
dence, and it is probable that the plot was far from being so 
definite as had been supposed. At the same time the 
campaign was significant of the extent to which Hugenberg 
is prepared to let nationalist political considerations out- 
weigh the certainty of economic damage to the country, 
an attitude of mind further expressed by the fact that he has 
in the last year moved farther from the necessarily cosmo- 
politan industrialists and nearer to the more pure Teutonism 
of the powerful agriculturalists. 

Like Stinnes, Hugenberg has become the ‘‘ man behind,” 
that figure whose sinister presence in the political play is 
still demanded by the public sense of romance. Doubtless 
the actual influence such men exercise is pathetically small 
compared with the size of the channels at their disposal. 
But one must remember that the majority of Germans read 
the political articles in the daily newspapers more atten- 
tively than the English do, and endure larger doses of politi- 
cal controversy stirred into the news. The film, too, is a 
more political affair than it is in England, and audiences 
are quick to pick up political hints from the screen. It is 
a good soil for a man of Hugenberg’s capacity working with 
Hugenberg’s tools. 

Secondly, Hugenberg has himself admitted that he re- 
gards the whole concern, newspapers, Ufa and the rest, as a 
political weapon in the reactionary cause. Attacked by 
other nationalists as a mere inflation profiteer he defended 
himself with the assertion that even if he had made a bit 
of money in the inflation time, the newspapers and the Ufa 
had been bought with it and would be used to further the 
designs of an organisation at the head of which stood 
“twelve nationally-minded men ”’ whose names he did not 
disclose. The dangerous fact and the fact that distinguishes 
Hugenberg from the average newspaper magnate in Ger- 
many and elsewhere is that this mysterious defence is made 
in all sincerity. For the average newspaper magnate is a 
more or less noxious negative force. He brings panem et 
circenses to the breakfast table. At the most he may out 


of personal pique or for business reasons upset a Government. 
At any rate not 


He will not willingly upset a constitution. 
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yet. You do not require an organisation run by “ twelve 
nationally-minded men” to oppose the flapper vote or 
damage the Russian oil trade. Hugenberg is a more 
positive type of reactionary. He is also one of the most 
able organisers in Germany. Whereas sections of the 
Stinnes press used sometimes to slip altogether out of their 
master’s control and pursue policies quite contrary to his, 
Hugenberg, without exercising all the dictatorial powers 
attributed to him by his enemies, still treats his undertakings 
as a single mechanism, directing for instance a systematic 
interchange of personnel between his newspapers, the Ufa, 
and the Telegraphen Union, so that his employees, too, 
become accustomed to understand and treat the machine 
as a whole. It is probably the most complete machine for 
affecting public opinion that exists, for although in actual 
circulation the Hugenberg papers are outnumbered even 
in Germany by the publications of the vaguely democratic 
Ulistein press, no other organisation combines with its 
direct and indirect control of the written word so large a 
control of the more subtle and still uncalculated influence 
of the moving picture. Hugenberg represents therefore a 
good sample case by which the political potentialities of the 
new trust may be measured. It remains to be seen whether 
he will finally dare an attempt to create public opinion where 
others have done little more than exploit it. 
F. O. F. 


THE BEAR 


URING the week a bear has appeared in Sussex, 
ID and an eagle is reported to have been seen 
swooping down on a lamb in Buckinghamshire. 

The bear, in the amount of interest it has caused, has been 
the rival of statesmen, film-actresses, jockeys and University 
oarsmen. This is partly because a bear in Sussex in these 
days is a paradox, and also because you can no more ignore 
an escaped wild beast than an escaped lunatic. There are 
brave people who ask, “‘ Who could be frightened of a bear ? ” 
—a question which is melancholy evidence of the decay of 
Bible-reading in the present generation. No one who was 
brought up on the story of Elisha and the bears could fail 
to realise that the bear, though the bald man’s friend, is 
an exceedingly dangerous animal. It is true that the three 
bears in Southey’s fairy-tale have somewhat endeared the 
species to our imaginations, but that is not a true story. 
The real bear, while a harmless enough animal in its harm- 
less moods, has other moods in which, if it meets you, it 
will rise on its hind legs and embrace you in a hug that will 
crack your ribs. It may not eat you, but it will leave you 
in a condition in which you do not care whether it eats you 
or not. Let us not then speak disparagingly of the event 
that has made life in Sussex so stimulating during the past 
week. I confess frankly that, if I were at present living in 
Sussex, and if, walking along a country lane under the new 
moon, I had seen a brown bear padding slowly towards me, 
I should have been so frightened that, however frightened 
the bear might have been, he could not possibly have been 
so frightened as I was. I might know that I was harmless, 
and he might know that he was harmless, but how could 
either of us know that the other was harmless? In such 
cases, there is nothing for it but to trust to instinct and fly. 
It is only when an animal such as a lion, a bear or a 
serpent escapes from a menagerie that most of us 
begin to remember the existence of dangerous animals. 
Lulled by civilisation into a false sense of security, we forget 
that even these islands, from which the wolf, the lion and the 
rhinoceros have long since disappeared, are still thronged 
by so vast a number of dangerous animals that a nervous 
man, if he thought of them, would hesitate te go out for a 
walk unarmed. Particularly dangerous is the bull. Travel- 


lers come back from Asia and Africa with tales of adventures 
with lions, tigers and elephants, and we think of them as 
daring fellows for exposing themselves to the perils of such 
company. We forget that we have roaming about the 
fields at home animals as terror-striking as any of them, 
If you find yourself in the middle of a field with a bull, 
looking at you from a few yards away, lowering his head and 
bellowing as though you had once done him a wrong that 
at last there was a chance to avenge, you will realise at 
once that there is no need to go out of England, equipped 
with the kit of a big-game hunter, in order to live danger- 
ously. Ido not know how many bulls there are in England, 
but I do know that the bull is not yet extinct, and that 
England will not be a safe country while this remains so, 
Sometimes, as I have crossed a field containing one of these 
ferocious animals—or an animal that to a nervous eye 
looked as though he might be one—I have wondered what 
I should do if he took it into his head to attack me. ‘* Never 
run away from a bull”’ has been one of my principles since 
childhood—a principle that is rather less gallant than it 
sounds, since it is based on the knowledge that, if it came 
to running, the bull could run faster than I. But, if one 
does not run away from an angry bull, what on earth can 
one do? Since I began to carry a snuff-box as a means of 
breaking myself of the cigarette habit, I have often 
thought that the best thing to do would be to throw the 
contents of the snuff-box in the bull’s face and make him 
sneeze. While he was sneezing, one would have time to 
run to the gate and climb over it. There is nothing that 
so incapacitates a human being as sneezing, and I am sure 
that it is the same with the other animals. What could 
be more satisfying to the soul than the spectacle of a bull 
that had had it in his mind to gore you standing sneezing 
helplessly in the middle of a field while you sat on the top 
of a gate and smiled at him! 


At the time at which I lived in the greatest peril from 
bulls, however, I had not yet learned the uses of snuff. 
In those days when crossing a field containing a bull—or, 
as I have said, an animal that to a nervous eye looked like 
a bull—the plan that used most often to flash through my 
mind was to take off my coat as the bull rushed at me and 
throw it over his horns, blinding him long enough to allow 
me to escape. In case the coat missed, I had a second plan 
of seizing the bull by the horns—do not the proverbs advise 
this ?—and jerking myself on to his back, leaving the rest 
to fate. Luckily, I have never had to put either plan into 
practice. Whenever I have found myself alone in a field 
with a bull, I have attempted to deceive the bull into the 
belief that I was not running away from him, but have sidled 
towards the hedge so slowly as to give as little appearance 
of movement almost as a pillar of salt. Then, having 
reached the hedge, I have accelerated, but how I 
scrambled through it or over it in so few fractions of a 
second remains a mystery both to the bull and to me till this 
day. I am confident that the whole secret of dealing with 
bulls lies in throwing dust in their eyes in this fashion. The 
bull, like most other animals, is most likely to run after 
you if you run. Run by all means if you have enough of 
a start to be sure of reaching the gate first. But it is no 
use running if you are certain to be overtaken. The very 
act of running enables the bull to toss you with all the 
greater violence. It is not, I admit, easy to walk in such 
circumstances. Pretend as you will not to notice the 
beast, as you stroll with ill-acted unconcern towards the 
gate, the bull has an unpleasant way, as he paws the ground 
behind you and snuffles, of emitting warm clouds of 
bellowing that reach the calves of the legs and awaken a 
tingling of the nerves that creeps up the spine. This inter- 
feres with the free play of the muscles of locomotion,and there 
are times when, with the feeling of an imaginary pair of 
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bull’s horns in the small of your back, the bull himself 
being real, it is an effort to raise a foot from the 
ground. Even so, you must pull yourself together, and 
continue to advance slowly, though every muscle writhes 
under the restraint and the breath of the bull comes so 
close behind you that it seems to burn you through your 
trousers. The ecstasy, the elation, that you will feel when 
at last you are through or over the gate will recompense 
you for all you have gone through. I often wonder who 
it was who invented gates and hedges. If you have ever 
been chased by a bull, you will wish to canonise him. 
I was once present in a company of men and women who 
were discussing the animals of which they stood in most 
fear—animals, I mean, such as are commonly found in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales—and it was then 
that it was first brought home to me what a great number 
of terrifying animals exist in these islands. There was 
scarcely a single common animal of which someone was not 
afraid. Cats, dogs, mice, mosquitoes, bees, wasps, spiders, 
beetles, earwigs, adders, hens, ganders, swans, goats, horses; 
rams, bulls, bats, turkey-cocks, boars—everybody was 
afraid of some of them. In many cases, the terror seemed 
to be spiritual rather than physical. This I can scarcely 
understand. I cannot be afraid of an animal unless I 
suspect that it has some power to hurt my body. I am 
always the person who is called on to eject a spider from the 
bathroom. Before spiders and beetles I am as bold as 
Horatius Cocles. Nor do I quail at the sight of a mouse 
running across the floor. Once, I confess, I was frightened 
by a mouse, but the circumstances were exceptional. The 
mouse had somehow got into my bed and under the bed- 
clothes as I lay sleeping, and I woke to find it running 
in circles round my chest in a desperate effort to escape. If 
you have ever been to a Spiritualistic séance and been tapped 
in the darkness by a spirit on the toe or in the hair, you will 
know something of the uncanny shudder that went over 
me as I sprang from the bed, shouting as in a nightmare, 
and turned on the light. But my terror was a purely spiri- 
tual terror, as I am sure the terror many people feel of spiders 
and beetles is. Even the common dread of the earwig, 
I think, is mainly spiritual. The old tradition that the 
earwig creeps into the ear and bores its way into the brain 
probably lingers in our memories, and accounts for part of 
our dislike of it. But we should have disliked earwigs even 
if there had been no such tradition. Earwigs look as if 
nature meant us to dislike them. We continue to dislike 
them long after we have come to realise that they are in- 
finitely less dangerous than hens. The fear of cats, where 
it exists, is also a spiritual fear. I have never met anybody 
who was afraid to be in the room with a cat, and who would 
have explained his fear as an apprehension that the cat 
would injure him. The fear of cats can only be explained 
in my opinion if we accept the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. If you find a human being afraid of cats, you may 
be sure that he or she was a bird or a mouse or a rat in a 
previous incarnation. The fear of the bat, on the other 
hand, while partly spiritual, is also partly physical. One 
would be as much horrified by being bitten by a bat as 
by being touched by a bat. There are some creatures from 
which the sense of touch shrinks. I have met people who 
could not even bear to take a bird in their hands, so much 
did they dislike the feeling of feathers. The fear of the 
bee and the wasp, on the other hand, is an honest fear of 
real danger. You and I have no spiritual objection to 
wasps. If wasps had no stings, we should not mind how 
Many wasps there were in the world. On the other hand, 
a moth, though we know it cannot sting us, can fill us with 
horror if it brushes our face with its wings. The boar, 
disgusting though it is of eye and of speech, does not in this 
manner fill us with loathing almost to the screaming point. 
As we watch his frothy jaws, we know that we are in the 


presence of an animal who can hurt, not only our feelings, 
but our limbs. And so with dogs, horses, swans, stags, 
goats, gnats, adders and hens (with chickens). Here we 
are faced with actual physical peril: we may be bitten, 
kicked, stung, pecked, tossed or gored. Having lived 
among such dangers all their lives, perhaps, the people of 
Sussex have been able to regard the addition of a mere 
bear to the local fauna as a trifle. Still, I think I would 
rather face even a swan or a goat than a bear—anything, 
perhaps, except a bull. I have been chased by a bull. 
+. % 


HOW INDIA ENTERTAINS THE 
ENGLISH 


HERE is something extraordinarily interesting in 

I the hospitality that the reigning Princes of India 

provide for English people. The Guest House is 
furnished English fashion in suites of bedroom, sitting-room 
and bath-dressing-room. There are large reception-rooms, 
and to the English visitor the mere fact that there is a 
notice in every room to the effect that the guest must give 
one hour’s notice whether she desires a carriage, a motor, 
or an elephant brings real India into the picture at once. 
An A.D.C. appears every morning to arrange for excursions 
to interesting places in the neighbourhood. Wonderful old 
forts with stone monuments, perhaps a thousand years old, 
beautiful seventeenth-century palaces, so exquisitely carved 
and decorated, make an irresistible appeal to the artistic, 
and within half an hour’s drive of the palace there are 
panther and tiger and beautiful wild peacocks in abundance 
in the jungle, so that the place is a paradise for sportsmen. 

Gwalior, the State particularly referred to here, is 
modern, because the late Maharajah and his father before 
him were men of integrity and ability who planned for their 
people. They built schools, hospitals and Colleges, wide 
roads and green parks. I visited all the hospitals and schools 
in the capital. There is an excellent medical service and a 
magnificent hospital built on modern lines with fully 
equipped operating theatre and wards. I was particularly 
interested in their methods of training the dhais or Indian 
midwives. Under the caste system, midwifery is an unclean 
occupation, and the dhais are recruited from the dirtiest, 
poorest, outcaste, pathetic class. I asked one old dhai 
what she used to cut the cord in childbirth, and she replied : 
‘** Sometimes a scythe and sometimes an old knife.”” They 
have grappled with this question in India, as twenty years 
ago in England and Scotland we had to solve our “ Sarah 
Gamp ”’ problem. 

India knows that she must progress by degrees, so the 
authorities are endeavouring to attract the dhais to hospital 
centres for training in cleanliness. The village dhais are 
bribed with the offer of new clothes, and the gift of half a 
rupee (ninepence) for every case they report to head- 
quarters. An Indian Welfare expert trained in London and 
on the Continent talks and lectures and teaches these 
women the subject of elementary hygiene. 

I visited the Lady Reading health centre in Delhi on the 
occasion of an examination of the dhais, and I was very 
much struck by what the woman medical examiner told me 
of the expert skill of these women. She said: “ They learn 
from mother to daughter, and although very often they do 
extraordinary and undesirable things in their work, they 
can, with patient teaching, be made very excellent 
midwives.” | 

The hospital movement has made great progress in recent 
years. The wives of the Viceroys have nearly always 


interested themselves in health. The memory of Lady 
Dufferin, Lady Hardinge, Lady Minto, Lady Chelmsford, 
B 
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Lady Reading is perpetuated in the hospitals and child- 
welfare centres and schools named in memory of these 
women who did so much for India. I visited, amongst 
other hospitals, the Lady Reading Hospital in Simla and 
the Lady Hardinge Medical School in Delhi. The Lady 
Reading Hospital is a beautiful place, and apart from the 
usual medical and surgical and midwifery work done by 
the women doctors there is a new movement for training 
Indian girls of a good caste and type as nurses. Her 
Excellency Lady Irwin told me that there was a very 
serious need for nurses and health visitors in Indian villages, 
so that training is of paramount importance. 

The “ families wards ” system in the hospitals of India 
is interesting. Suites of rooms about twelve feet square 
with whitewashed walls and furnished very simply, Indian 
fashion, are in great demand, as Indian women are still 
prejudiced against hospital wards. But, in the families 
wards there are two rooms, one for the patient and the 
friend or relation who takes care of her, and another, 
where from a dozen to a score of relatives may take up 
their abode during the progress of the case. There is 
also a tiny kitchen where the food is prepared and a bath- 
room, as the Indians are very particular about daily bathing 
and cleanliness of the body. The patient pays a nominal 
sum per week and is attended by the British woman doctor 
of the hospital. 

The Lady Hardinge Training School in Delhi provides 
a seven years’ science and medical course for women. 
The principal and vice-principal are British women doctors 
and the professors and teachers are British, Indian, and 
Anglo-Indian women. Beautiful resident colleges are 
built around a quadrangle. The Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Jews, and Christians live in these different buildings 
and are thus enabled to have the diet and mode of life 
of their own people, but they associate happily together 
in lecture rooms, laboratories and hospital wards. When 
we remember that many hundred women doctors will 
graduate from this college in the next ten years we feel 
that there is new hope for the health and welfare of Indian 
mothers. 

Best of all are the facts that Indian women of position 
and education are working on committees for Maternity 
and Child Welfare, that new centres and small maternity 
hospitals are being opened in the different towns, and that 
the poor Indian mothers are beginning to take advantage 
of these modern health movements. 

ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 


Correspondence 
INDIAN CLAIMS AND ENGLISH INSULTS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a personal friend of Indians, I have had opportunities 
of entering into their point of view, and discussing this question 
of self-government with them. I can quite understand, there- 
fore, why a polite and gentle people like the Indians felt hurt 
and insulted at the somewhat brutal frankness of vour articles, 
especially as, like all subject peoples, they are very sensitive 
as to their status. 

I think if you were a highly educated Indian, who found your- 
self shut out from all the best positions in your own country, 
because you were an Indian, and all the plums in every profession 
are reserved for the English, you would understand their demand 
for Dominion self-government and India for the Indians. 
You suggest that the Indians cannot be allowed to govern them- 
selves till they have an army, but I would like to remind you 
that Canada has no army, yet she governs herself; Australia 
has no army, yet that does not prevent her managing her own 
internal affairs. Moreover, as the present Indian Army is paid 
for by Indian taxpayers, surely it should, therefore, be at the 
disposal of whatever government was in power, to keep order 
if necessary ? We English are always asserting we are only in 


— 


India for the good of the Indians, because they cannot govern 
themselves. Quite naturally, therefore, Indians take us at oy, 
word and expect us to help them to govern themselves, by going 
on co-operating with them to keep order, as long as they need our 
help. You say that there is no National unity in India, but ] 
would like to point out that the educated Indians, who would 
occupy the responsible positions in the government, 
together much more than we think, and are all united, at least, 
in their desire to have their country to themselves and run it 
in their own way, however badly we may think they do it. 
Many Indians, for instance, think the people in the Native 
States in India are happier and better governed than those in 
British India, because government is more simply and economi- 
eally run by the Indian rulers than the English, and therefore 
taxation is not so heavy. Moreover, in times of drought and 
famine the people are better cared for under the patriarchal 
system in the Native States than they are under our hard and 
fast Western ideas of charity in British India. By refusing 
Dominion status to India now when she asks for it peacefully, 
we are outstaying our welcome in India, and merely hastening 
the day, as we did in Ireland, when in exasperation she will 
refuse Dominion status, and demand a complete break with the 
Empire. What do you propose to do then? Hold her by the 
sword at a time when all the world is talking of disarmament ?— 
Yours, etc., M. E. AVERILL. 
[Our correspondent seems to miss the point ; and it is a very 
important point which ought to be made as crystal clear as it 
can be. Australia and Canada have almost no armies because 
they need no armies. In India an army is needed—and a 
foreign army at that. The present Indian army consists of 
about 200,000 native troops and 65,000 white troops. If the 
Indian leaders want the white troops removed, let them say so, 
and in this journal, at any rate, their demand will be unreservedly 
supported. It is not that the Indians “ cannot be allowed to 
govern themselves till they have an army”; it is rather that 
though they have a well-trained native army they will not agree 
to the white troops being withdrawn. This creates an impossible 
position. ‘* Nationalist > demands based upon trust in foreign 
troops and distrust of native troops are an intrinsic absurdity. 
Our correspondent may well be right in thinking that many 
Indians prefer the sort of government which exists in the Native 
States, but is certainly wrong in thinking that the Indian leaders 
would be willing to revert to that status. If they were the whole 
problem might be very easily solved. It is not true that we are, 
at present, refusing Dominion status to India. What is true is 
that India—British India—declines to accept the first and most 
obvious condition of any such status, namely a willingness to 
allow all the white troops to go home. If and when the demand 
for ‘*‘ a complete break with the Empire ”’ is made it ought in our 
view to be agreed to. But it will not be made—therein lies the 
essential difliculty of the present situation.—Epb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is the proud boast of the Englishman that his services 
to India have been and will continue to be devoted to the 
interests of its teeming millions. The general verdict of the 
world not only confirms the high ideals of the British Adminis- 
tration but it fails to understand why they have been condemned 
as inimical to the interests of the Indians themselves. 

Most of us are aware that there have been occasions when 
the high ideals of the British Administration have been tempor- 
arily lost sight of, and there have arisen many just causes 
for legitimate complaint. When I was in India, I was much 
impressed with the general efficiency of the British and their 
high standard of fair play. There were exceptions, of course, 
men with no experience of Indian affairs or knowledge of the 
country, but on the whole, the affairs of India were being 
conducted in the interests of the Indians themselves, and not, 
as is so often alleged, solely in the interests of the capitalists, 
although, God knows! there is no one more interested in the 
accumulation of wealth than the average Indian himself. 

Whether Western civilisation has proved the unmixed blessing 
that many of us have fondly imagined, is a debatable point. 
It seems to me that many of our troubles in India can be traced 
to the too rapid growth of Western ideals in a country which 
is wholly incapable of assimilating a mechanical civilisation. 
The vast number of ryots do not understand the uses of wireless 
telegraphy or the aeroplane as a means of transit ; they do not 
need railways and telegraphs and telephones; and all those 
things they do not understand or need in their everyday life 
are so much waste energy. Who is to blame for this state of 
mind? What have we been doing in India to educate on purely 
rationalist lines ? We have brought with us a mixed Christian 
mechanical-material civilisation, a civilisation that is utterly 
opposed to the religious sentiments of the Indian. Do we 
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understand the Indians ?_ On the whole they are a most lovable 
eople. We have certainly educated a handful, and made them 
into revolutionaries. 

Of course we have no intention of leaving India until the 
Indians want us to leave the country. At the moment, the 
yast majority are satisfied with our system of government. 
To quit India at present would be the greatest act of folly and 
immorality that any nation could be guilty of. The ideal of 
educating India to run her own affairs is worthy of the best 
traditions of the English-speaking peoples, but that that educa- 
tion will have to be radically different from that obtaining 
in the Western hemisphere, I have no shadow of doubt whatever. 
—yYours, etc., G. E. O. Knicurt, 

N. Paddington Divisional Labour Party, Secretary. 

398 Harrow Road, N.W.10. 
March 26th. 


CHINA 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sim,—In your issue of March 17th a correspondent in China, 
signing himself “ J. D.,” gives his impression of the attitude 
of the English towards the Chinese among whom they live. 
He anticipates that what he writes may seem a gross exaggera- 
tion to anyone who has not been in China. To those who 
have been in China it certainly is. 

He begins by describing the average Englishman going out 
to China as a person with the one idea of making his pile and 
returning home with enough money and influence to put him 
in a class above the one he would have been in if he had gone 
into business in his own country. “J. D.” appears to be 
an outstanding example of a type of person obsessed with a 
feeling of class inferiority, and looks with a jealous eye on 
those enjoying a society from which he is for some reason 
barred. It must be admitted that the average Englishman 
goes out to China to make money, but we refute the class 
suggestion, for such a thing never enters his head, since as a 
tule he is quite innocent of class consciousness. 

“J. D.” then describes the Englishman’s first six months 
in China. He is told that the Chinese are queer people, but as 
they are useful he is advised to keep in with “ these Chinks.” 
Further, that his initiation into foreign community life consists 
of going to clubs, hotels, cabarets, cinemas and places of vice, 
and driving his motor car through evil-smelling Chinese 
quarters where the native is too stupid to get out of his way. 
“J. D.” seems to ignore the main reason why Englishmen 
are sent to China. We would remind him that usually British 
firms send them out to work, and that they often have to 
work longer hours than in this country. Their spare time is 
taken up with outdoor games, and of course in a comparatively 
small community club life plays an important part. 


“J. D.” then comes to the question why the English so 
detest the Chinese. This is a most extraordinary assumption. 
In no other part of the world have individuals of two nations 
formed stronger or more lasting friendships. Those of us 
who have left China after many years’ residence still keep in 
touch with our old Chinese friends. We retain feelings of 
Tespect and cordiality towards the Chinese with whom we 
came in contact, and happy recollections of the many years we 
were associated with them, both in business and in other 
activities. Notwithstanding the great difference in social 
customs, we were never bored in their society, as suggested 
by “J. D.,” and on our part, and on the part of the great 
bulk of Englishmen in China, we treated the Chinese with the 
same courtesy as our own people. 

“J.D.” has a hit at Englishmen who are sent to the outports 
and up country by their firms. He says they get on each 
other’s nerves and, as he puts it, get fed up to the teeth with 
the whole place, and wish to God they had never come out. 
This is one of “ J. D.’s”* most ridiculous statements. It is 
well known that the happiest communities in China are in 
the smaller coast ports. Of course, in every community one 
will find the disgruntled person who is unable to fit in with 
his own countrymen. 

“J. D.,’ in our opinion, has drawn quite a wrong picture 
of the life of the Englishman in China. It is a cruel detraction 
of a community which has had to bear a very heavy burden 
during the past few years through no fault of its own. The 
unexampled patience and fortitude with which they have 
faced their troubles, both personal and commercial, is proof 
enough that the Englishman in China worthily upholds the 


good traditions of his country, and we feel sure that the Chinese 
with their wonderful psychology have a great respect and 
regard for the British merchant in China.—Yours, ete., 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, E. C. PEARCE. 
Ltd. E. F. Mackay. 
78 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3. A. Brooke Situ. 
March 28th. H. G. Sirs. 
(Ex-Councillors Shanghai Municipal Council, 
ex-Members of Committee Shanghai British 
Chamber of Commerce.) 


[“ J. D.’s” picture of affairs in China was that of a young 
man who is in no way connected with commercial affairs, and 
it was certainly a perfectly honest description of honest impres- 
sions. If he is wrong, he is wrong, but there is no question 
of his being “* disgruntled ” or of his having been denied access 
to any such “* European society ” as exists in China.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE ADVERTISING OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMAn. 


Sir,—This has been a most interesting controversy. It 
would ill become me, who am neither publisher nor bookseller, 
to lay further stripes upon my friend, Mr. Stanley Unwin, unless 
to supply the sole omission from his admirable paper on book- 
advertising. We have belaboured each other in the past and 
Mr. Unwin had rather the better of it; but evidently I could 
not persuade him that the real trouble lies not with the adver- 
tising medium or the advertising agent, but with the book- 
trade. It may not be very prudent for you to let me point 
out the three main obstacles to the sale of books, for these are : 


(1) The excessive and unnatural price at which books are 
retailed ; 

(2) The unenterprising and narrow-minded way in which 
they are retailed; and 

(8) The obstinate determination of publishers to encourage 
the resulting inefliciency of those by whom books are 
retailed. 


The net book agreement compels energetic and efficient book- 
sellers to extort from readers the excessive over-head costs 
of supine and inefficient booksellers. There is no free trade 
in bocks. A retailer is compelled to demand the same profit 
on a novel by a popular author which “ sells itself,’ as upon 
the class of serious books for which Mr. Unwin’s publishing 
house is so well known, and which need all the skill of a retail 
specialist if they are to have justice done to them. Artificia] 
prices for books, which, of course, restrict their sale, are only a 
manifestation of what Mr. Gilbert Russell calls ‘* publishers’ 
nervousness of the book trade.” This was manifested on the 
grand scale when publishers combined to destroy The Times 
Book Club as an active and resourceful bookseller and convert 
it into a circulating library. For one glorious half-year, the 
public really was buying books. Book-buying was in the air, 
because the Times was advertising books. You cannot sell 
books, as you can sell oranges, by advertisements of the ‘‘ Eat 
More Fruit” kind. But, also, you cannot start a rush for books 
to one shop and keep it there. All the booksellers that had 
sense enough to step into the movement instead of running 
to the publishers for protection did well at the time in question, 
and those that hadn’t this sense were no better off when the 
movement was stopped ; but a blow was dealt to the culture of 
the nation far more noxious than the monetary ruin that the 
book trade brought upon itself.—Yours, ete., 
Tuomas RUSSELL, 
President of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement 
Consultants. 
Clun House, W.C. 2. 
March 26th. 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have no desire to add to the already overburdened 
correspondence columns of your paper, but I would like to 
make an appeal to al] those who think they may be interested 
in the work of the National Book Council, the objects of which 
are “ The Promotion of Reading and the Wider Distribution 
of Books,” to write to the Assistant Secretary at 3 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., 

MAURICE MARSTON, 
Secretary, 


March 24th. National Book Council. 
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MARLOWE AND ZINOVIEFF 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a constant and, I hope unprejudiced, reader of your 
admirable paper, may I point out how diflicult it is to understand 
your severe strictures on Mr. Marlowe? Anyone who believes 
in the wisdom of the majority of voters from the age of twenty- 
one upwards must concede that it is putting a great strain on 
their wisdom if they are in possession of only half the truth. 

In 1924 Englishmen were called upon to vote for or against 
the Labour Government’s proposal to give credits to Russia : 
that was the first half. As a good democrat Mr. Marlowe put 
the voters in possession of the second half, by publishing the 
fact that at the same time the Russians were plotting to seduce 
our soldiers and sailors from their duty. 

How can this be described as a “ political trick ” or a ** dirty 
and shady affair’? ? Even a Tory Diehard would find it difficult 
to justify the political crime of keeping the people in ignorance. 
I cannot think that you really mean that this should have been 
done.—Yours, etc., 

Monte Carlo. c 

March 22nd. 

{Our strictures upon Mr. Marlowe have not referred to his 
publication of the Zinovieff letter—for any editor who was worth 
his salt would have done the same if such a document fell into his 
hands—but to the way in which he has half-revealed the sources 
of his information, and to his implied and unfounded boast that 
he could always suborn the Civil Service to his purposes.—Ep. 
N.S.] 


. kK. Treoposivs. 


G. BERNARD SHAW AS THE VILLAGE 
IDIOT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—If I dissented from Tuk Nrw StTaTresMAN’s dramatic 
criticism I should not volunteer to adjust it; but I do venture 
to suggest that whatever soundness the judgments expressed by 
“J. B.-W.” of Mr. Shaw’s artistic achievement may have, it 
would have a better chance of being appreciated on its merits 
if they were not prejudiced by such deliriously preposterous 
rubbish as ** J. B.-W.” writes about Mr. Shaw’s emotional and 
wsthetic equipment. One might have supposed that the 
absurdities which, on this topic, your critic emits in his (or her) 
comments on Back to Methuselah were attributable to mere 
lack of personal acquaintance with Mr. Shaw (in which case it 
would have been better to abstain from introducing personalities) 
or by inability, or lack of opportunity to have observed the 
very precocious and almost hysterical sensibility to precisely 
those wsthetic appeals which “* J. B.-W.” so carefully catalogues, 
which secured for Mr. Shaw his early emergence as an expository 
and appreciatory critic in every branch of art or literature 
which he handled, enlightening and helping thousands of readers 
to similar appreciations. For me to enlarge on this theme, and 
on its relations to the severities of Mr. Shaw’s own productive 
work would appear superfluous to any critic of modern letters 
not (like, apparently, “J. B.-W.”) suckled on evening-paper 
stock paragraphs about ‘ Shavianisms.” 

We might, I say, have made these allowances for ‘“* J. B.-W.” 
were it not for the ominous destitution of common relevance, the 
vapid pomposity and the inconsequencies—to say nothing of the 
psychological ignorance—of his (or her) comments on the 
sentence of Mr. Shaw’s, which he (or she) quotes as “* revolting.” 
The expression of the human truth to which Mr. Shaw was refer- 
ing is, no doubt, in the mouth of its utterer, dramatically some- 
what rugged and sketchy: perhaps if its content had been 
anatomised in a paragraph of a preface even “* J. B.-W.” would 
have understood it. But whether it is acquiesced in or not it is 
obviously entirely devoid of any significance of such a “ funda- 
mental schism in the nature of the speaker ” as is imagined by 
* J. B.-W.”’ Whatever your critic may mean by “ puritanical 
heresy ’—which I suspect he (or she) equally does not under- 
stand—the sentence quoted carries no implication or suggestion 
whatever of “ divorce of the body from the soul, matter from 
spirit” —and “J. B.-W.s” up-to-date pulpit-cliché about 
religion and modern science is vapidly irrelevant to it. It 
might as intelligently be suggested that a statement that the 
relations between two moths are different from those between 
two caterpillars implies the heresy that the caterpillars have no 
souls or the moths no bodies, or vice versa.—Yours, etc., 

Old Hall, 

Ramsden. 

March 25th. 


OLIVIER. 
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Miscellany 
THIS YEAR OF GRACE 
EVUE resembles poetry in this: it must have 
beauty and it ought to be a criticism of life, 
London is now the home of revue. Paris was, 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago revue, un- 
known in London, was an accepted article of entertain. 
ment in Paris, especially in the smaller and more 
dubious theatres, off the boulevard. The revues which 
I then used to see were poor and unambitious enough 
things, containing sometimes a certain esthetically 
agreeable stylisation of human activities, such as 
games, and some spicy curry of backchat between 
compére and commére, but otherwise excessively tedious, 
They were not, however, more tedious than the enormous 
revues d@ grand spectacle in Paris to-day, which are so 
acutely satirised in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and of 
which the main attraction is the aphrodisiac of drilled 
cohorts of girls nearly or entirely nude—scenic render- 
ings of the pictures of Boucher in the taste of the 
Marquis of Hertford, who apparently always wanted 
an ocular reminder that women are mammals. (See 
the Wallace Collection.) 

When revues first started in London, the press with 
one dissatisfied voice said that in Paris alone was the 
revue understood, as a form. Critics spoke so because 
they had only heard of, never seen, Paris revues. 
London went ahead of Paris at once. I remember in 
the early days a small revue in a small West End 
theatre, entitled (I think) Noughts and Crosses, which 
was far superior to any Paris revue, and, indeed, one of 
the most diverting revues I have seen anywhere. 

The revue of to-day, as generously developed towards 
amplitudinous perfection by the incomparable hand of 
Charles Cochran, is a very comprehensive and glorious 
affair. The ingredients of the latest recipe for it com- 
prise criticism of life and of the stage, beautiful costumes 
on heavenly creatures, spectacular colour, dancing 
proper, whirlwind dancing, grotesque dancing, concerted 
dancing, song, concerted song, drama, farce, sentiment, 
and incessant change. Everything except a_ plot, 
except continuity. For myself, I can think of no 
reason why all the ingredients of revue should not be 
made into a coherent whole by means of a plot. But 
the strange idea is apt to be received with suspicion in 
high places. 

There are about thirty separate scenes in This Year 
of Grace, and not more than three of them have even the 
slightest connection with other scenes. This does not 
mean the absence of organisation. The big modern 
revue is an example of close and exact organisation 
unparalleled on the stage. It involves more cues— 
light-cues, music-cues, entrance and exit cues, besides 
ordinary cues in hundreds, it necessitates more, and 
more rapid, changes in costume, it demands a greater 
versatility and dependableness from the artists—than 
any other form of entertainment. 

This Year of Grace has quite a lot of criticism of life— 
as life is unconsciously defined by the average citizen. 
It begins—appropriately, sceing that to the Londoner 
life means transport as much as anything—with a 
criticism of life in a Tube station: a complex and full 
scene, spirited, excellently contrived, and not without 
drama in its lyricism. Another criticism of what the 
Londoner calls life passes in a park between two police- 
women. Full of wit, but obvious, and stopping short 
of a dramatie climax. Then two criticisms of British 
holiday-making, one on the Lido, the other on a British 
beach. The latter is an absolutely ruthless satire, 
true enough to be uncomfortable, admirably invented 
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and played, especially by the marvellous Maisie Gay 
as a channel-swimmer who arrives punctually every 
morning on the shore after swimming the Straits of 
Dover. Then two criticisms of bridal manners, as 
they were and as they are. These twin scenes have 
been called “ indelicate.” They are not indelicate. 
If they are to be so termed, then we need more 
indelicacy in our theatres. Also must be mentioned 
a criticism of sea-faring life from the point of view 
of that fabled creature the Lorelei, exquisitely staged 
and idiosyncratically acted by the dancer-singer-actress- 
contortionist Lauri Devine (once, too, a xylophone 
player of note), but lacking drama and visually ugly 
at the close. 

But the supreme criticism is of the dancing craze, 
with Sonnie Hale as a sort of compelling Mephisto and 
Lauri Devine as a girl who will not dance. The entry 
of the huddled group of dancers, all grotesquely masqued 
(by Oliver Messel) with what I will call the set Embassy 
face, the flight from them of the girl, the relentless 
insistence of the Mephisto, “‘ Dance, dance, dance, little 
lady,” again and again and again; the opening of the 
group, the disappearance of the girl within the group, 
and her emergence masqued like the rest, defeated— 
this business is the clow of the evening. It is original, 
fundamental, sinister, beautiful, and extraordinarily 
impressive. It was well applauded, but few dramatic 
critics even mentioned it the next day. 

There are some eight criticisms of the stage: three 
glances at it of thirty seconds each, packed with valuable 
and pungent criticism, and three more elaborate skits 
on the styles of Barrie, Lonsdale, and Edgar Wallace. 
The first two of these three are completely first-rate. 

The remaining stage-items are directed at Russian 
influences. The mischief with the better of the two, a 
Russian ballet, entitled The Legend of the Lily of the 
Valley, is that it is too subtle and too intricate for 
general appreciation. But the Introduction to it, 
spoken by the comedian-dancer-singer-diseur, Sonnie 
Hale, is just about the funniest thing in the revue, and 
nobody could possibly miss its flavour. 

Sentimentality is given in two doses, one a song-scena 
between Sonnie Hale and Jessie Matthews, with a 
title taken from one of the best modern novels, and the 
other a song by a forlorn unconquered creature, whose 
body is, but whose quenchless soul is not, too antique 
forlove. An outworn theme, refreshed by the ingenuity 
of the lines and by the acting of the marvellous Maisie 
Gay, whom I do not hesitate to rank with Marie Lloyd. 

One item, ‘* Gothic,” refuses to come into any cate- 
gory. It has no word spoken or sung. It is not dancing. 
It is simply the posturing of two women—Tilly Losch 
{prima ballerina assoluta of the Vienna Opera-house) 
and Lauri Devine—in medieval dress. No criticism ; 
no story; no apparent point. Lovely, et preterea nthil. 
It is unique. It leaves you silent, grateful, not in a 
mood to applaud. 

The dancing is plenteous and first-class. The gro- 
tesque acrobatic dancing of Castleton and Mack (seem- 
ingly American) is first-class. The ball-room and 
whirlwind dancing of Jean Barry and Jack Holland is 
first-class. It caused a furore, and will do the same 
without fail at every performance. And these two are 
equally superb in more stylistic dancing, such as the 
Spanish Fantasy, and in the dance-scene arranged, and 
danced in, by Tilly Losch—a superlative artist. Here 
the costumes, and the set, and the resuscitation of the 
serio-comic melancholy of vanished Austrian courts 
combine themselves into an ensemble which really 
is deeply moving. It ends the first part. I would have 
made it the Finale of the Revue. But the showman 


in Charles Cochran, better advised, concludes his show 
on a display of about a hundred and one stage-automo- 
biles, all with blinding head-lamps: a display which 
restored the audience to the nightliness of an actuality 
understood by everybody. At the finish—only eleven 


o’clock—a vast amount of long-sustained applause, 
and reiterated calls for producer or author, or both. 
No response. No producer. No author. No flowers. 
No kissings. No foolish mutual congratulations. Not a 
syllable of a silly speech or of any sort of speech. Ernest 
Irving calmly turned round and conducted the National 
Anthem. The safety-curtain descended—no doubt 
to prevent the action of second thought on the part of 
the applauded and the demanded. It was all so very 
unusual that one felt a twinge of disappointment. 

And outside the London Pavilion you see bills with 
the plain words, even more moving to craftsmen than 
anything in the revue itself—‘‘ Books, lyrics, and music 
by Noel Coward.” There are not seventy-and-seven 
authors and composers to this revue. There is one 
author-composer. The man has accomplished a feat 
that no other man to-day could have accomplished. 
You can say what you please about him or it. He 
stands alone. The like of his achievement has not been 
seen, and none can conceivably deny it. His invention 
seldom fails, his wit never. His worst fault is a super- 
abundant, overflowing cleverness. I am not a musical 
critic; but I can say that some of his tunes inhabit 
the brain for days, and will not be driven out. What 
interests me most in the work is the dialogue and the 
lyrics, invariably brilliant. The lyrics would be more 
effective read than they are when heard. (They ought 
to be published apart.) They cannot be instantly 
and fully grasped by the ear, partly because of perhaps 
necessarily imperfect articulation by the performers, 
but still more because they are packed with more, and 
more subtle, ideas to the line than the sung line will 
satisfactorily contain. The audience runs_ panting 
after their total significance. Gilbert was a greater 
master. Gilbert could make every word of even a 
patter song intelligible to the back of the pit. Noel 
Coward sur-taxes his medium. But what finesse, what 
ingenuity of phrasing and rhyme, and what fastidious 
finish ! 

The reader may possibly by this time be surmising 
that I regard This Year of Grace as by a long way the 
most distinguished revue in my not inconsiderable ex- 
perience. I do. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


THE SPRING CONQUERS 


LONDON 


HE black magician’s hand 
Is loosed again, 

The Spring has stormed the land 
In wind, in rain. 


Even to the rigid street 
His hosts break through, 

The pavements at our feet 
Are drenched in blue. 


Over the rain-swept roofs 
His chargers race, 

Stamping their silver hoofs 
In furious pace. 


Ilis cohorts sling their rains, 
Their lances throw, 

They strike our smutty panes 
With sun-drawn bow. 


Only the incurious crowd 
Have missed the thing ; 
These see the sun, the cloud, 
But not the Spring. 
KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
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Music 


THE WASTE OF SIR THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


ANDEL, who wrote about forty operas and a dozen 
H oratorios, is a neglected composer, and the revival 
of Semele at Cambridge showed what pleasant 
surprises his work might still hold for us. And now Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s performance of Solomon at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert at the Queen’s Hall last week 
has added to our admiration and enjoyment of Handel’s 
genius. Solomon is an oratorio of great lyrical beauty 
and the soloists consequently play an even more important 
role than the chorus. Nevertheless the solos were very 
inadequately sung and I should like to know whether 
the soloists were chosen by the Philharmonic Society or 
by Sir Thomas Beecham himself. If the latter, then one 
can only say that Jupiter was caught nodding, for I cannot 
believe that Sir Thomas Beecham enjoyed their singing 
any more than I did; if, on the other hand, the Phil- 
harmonic Society chose them, it is exactly what one would 
expect from the society. The choir had been well trained 
and rehearsed by Mr. C. Kennedy Scott and they sang 
with the fiery sonority that was expected of them under 
the hand of Sir Thomas Beecham, who conducted the 
whole oratorio without a score, but did not give the choir 
every lead or show quite the same degree of virtuosity 
that he displayed in his memorable performance of the 
Messiah. 

Nevertheless, the performance was sufficiently remark- 
able and showed that combination of exquisite lyrical 
expression with great dramatic power that Sir Thomas 
Beecham alone among our conductors can achieve. But 
he is to be congratulated not so much on the performance, 
as upon the tact and skill with which the additional 
instrumentation to Handel’s scoring has been done under 
his editorship. The whole of the concluding section of 
the first part of Solomon, culminating in the beautiful 
zephyr and nightingale chorus, is a masterpiece of orchestra- 
tion. The ideas are all Handel’s, much of the instrumenta- 
tion is Handel’s, and what is additional is in perfect accord 
with Handel’s genius. It is a long time since I have 
heard music which gave me so much pleasure as this, and 
we music lovers can only wish that we might have more 
of Handel’s neglected works performed for our enjoyment 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

But this is just the difficulty. At a supper party after 
the concert the officials of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
presented Sir Thomas Beecham with the Society’s gold 
medal. This distinction still retains much of its value 
because it has been awarded on the whole with considerable 
discretion, in spite of some obvious lapses. Nevertheless 
the Royal Philharmonic Society has about as much life 
in its constitution as an honourable but ancient turtle. 
It is an aldermanic soporific corpus and one feels that 
it goes on living chiefly because to die would be more 
diflicult and a greater strain. Sir Thomas Beecham is 
always offering to galvanise the Philharmonic Society 
into a more zestful and active life, but his offers are met 
with the polite smiles with which one can imagine a Lord 
Mayor of London receiving the offer of a fighting biplane. 
Moreover, just at this moment the council and officials 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society are feeling extremely 
exhausted, for they are just recovering from their greatest 
achievement of the last ten years—the invitation (which 
was graciously accepted) to their Majesties the King and 
Queen to be present at the performance of Solomon. After 
this feat they deserve a rest, and while we leave them 





resting let us see if we can fix our eyes upon anyone else, 
someone who might bring to the council of the Philharmonic 
Society some of the initiative and energy necessary to 
make it what—as Sir Thomas Beecham rightly declares— 
it ought to be, the premier institution of its kind in Europe, 

It is quite certain that some concerted effort will have 
to be made if the great gifts of Sir Thomas Beecham and 
numbers of young English musicians who look upon him 
as their natural leader are not to be wasted. And this 
concerted effort can only be made by the help of one or 
two public-spirited men who will set themselves the task 
of organising our musical activities. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society ought to have a permanent first-rate 
orchestra. Now the best way to get this is to associate 
it with a National Opera House, just as the famous Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra is connected with the Vienna 
State Opera House. If Sir Thomas Beecham would 
concentrate on getting our National Theatre built upon 
the Foundling Hospital site, with the co-operation of the 
Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre Committee, so 
that we should have a National Theatre for drama and 
opera, and a permanent orchestra giving regular symphony 
concerts in one of the two auditoriums of the theatre, he 
would be doing the greatest service to the cause, not only 
of music, but of drama also. 

And there will be no difficulty about the money. I have 
just learned that £10,000 has been privately promised 
to a gentleman who has a scheme to put a children’s 
hospital on the Foundling site. I happen to know this 
gentleman and to know that he is passionately interested 
in music and has excellent taste. He would welcome a 
National Theatre on the Foundling site for he is a man of 
culture and public spirit, but he despairs of ever getting 
sufficient people interested in the scheme and knows that 
you have only to drivel sentimentally about children to 
open people’s purses. Yet what could be more absurd 
than a hospital upon the Foundling site! The Foundling 
Hospital sold the site to the syndicate which now owns it 
for a large sum and wisely moved its children out to the 
country. To reconvert the site now into another hospital 
in the heart of London when the site is an ideal one for 
our National Theatre, would be the quintessence of folly. 

It is pitiful to think of the amount of money that is 
annually being wasted on isolated and temporary enterprises. 
The Philharmonic Society is always getting support from 
guarantors, but all this money is spent without achieving 
first-rate quality or permanence. The Society just grubs 
along unsatisfactorily from hand to mouth. In the same 
way we have season after season at Covent Garden, financed 
by people who invariably get tired of the constant spending 
of money that brings a permanent opera of first-rate 
quality no nearer achievement. And we have also Sir 
Israel Gollancz and his committee with large sums of money 
for a National Theatre lying idle in their hands because 
they cannot get just the additional amount that is needed. 
Then we have private persons—like the gentlemen I have 
referred to—with pet little schemes of their own draining 
out the resources of our industrial magnates in ineffectual 
driblets. Nowhere is there the least imagination or enter- 
prise shown in these matters, which are, after all, of primary 
public importance. If people are going to let petty 
jealousies and rivalries stand in the way it will be impossible 
to achieve anything on the scale of a National Theatre and 
Opera House with a permanent orchestra. Large con- 
structive schemes need large-minded men to carry them out 
and unless we have a few such men and unless they meet 
together quickly, we shall go on for ever wasting our 
resources as we are doing at present. We need more than 
an occasional revival of Solomon or some other masterpiece- 
We need a National Theatre where we shall be able to hear 
every year some of the masterpieces of Handel, Purcell, 
Monteverde, Gluck, and other great composers as well as 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Tchehov, and other 
dramatists. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BOOK OF WORDS (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) contains 
A selections from speeches and addresses delivered 

by Mr. Kipling between 1906 and 1927. Ten of 
these deal with war or with the three Services. Two are 
addressed to the medical profession, two to the Royal 
Geographical Society on the subject of exploration and 
travel. The selection includes besides Mr. Kipling’s 
Rectorial Address at St. Andrews and at University College 
in Dundee, also his address to the Royal Society of St. 
George on “‘ England and the English.” His ‘‘ The Uses 
of Reading ”’ (Wellington College in 1912) was addressed to 
boys ; it is a discourse upon the conduct of life, or on “values 
in life,” which, by-the-bye, was the title of the speech he 
delivered at the MacGill University in 1907. There remain 
two addresses on literature (the Royal Academy Dinner, 
1906, and the Royal Literary Society, 1926), one speech on 
“Imperial Relations,” and another “‘ Ritual of Govern- 
ment”; and lastly, admirable appeals on behalf of the 
Royal Literary Fund and the Artists General Benevolent 
Institution. There are other speeches, too, but this list 
is long enough and shows the range of his interests and 
commitments. It is not Kipling the writer to whom we are 
listening, but a man inseparable from him, Kipling the 
citizen, identifying himself now with one branch of social 
service, now with another, and dealing with literature 
itself (almost incidentally) as one department of national 
life which he happens to represent. He speaks as a specialist 
who is proud and glad to identify himself for the time 
being with the points of view of other specialists ; doctors, 
soldiers, sailors, business mer, educationists—or the 
young, who may be considered, temporarily, as devoted 
also to a special business, namely, that of building up 
character and preparing themselves for life. 


* * * 


This attitude enables him to say on each occasion the 
proper expected things; it is clear that these speeches 
were perfectly adapted to their several occasions. It 
is a merit which entails the drawback that they are not so 
interesting now those occasions are passed. They are 
admirably worded, admirably balanced; one perceives 
that one would have listened to them with admiration, 
confidence and pleasure, but they are not very interesting. 
Mr. Kipling does not forget that he is a man of letters, 
but he remembers it with humility when he compares his 
own work with that of those he is in each case addressing. 
It is upon the contributive value of letters to conduct 
that he insists, even when literature itself is his 
subject: take for example the paper on “‘ The Uses of 
—— which he read at Wellington College in May, 

912. 


Now, I am a very long way from saying that literature ought 
to be a chief or a leading interest in most men’s lives, or even 
in the life of a nation. But a man who goes into life with no 
knowledge of the literature of his own country and without a 
certain acquaintance with the classics and the value of words, 
is as heavily handicapped as a man who takes up sports or games 
without knowing what has been done in these particular sports 
or games, before he came on the scene. He doesn’t know the 
records and so he can’t have any standards. 


He goes on to compare those who neglect their national 
literature with the foolish inventor who attacks his problem 
iN ignorance of all the previous attempts of others; those 
who read only modern books are apt to think that the 
World is progressing when it is orily repeating itself. He 
quotes three specimens from the literature of the past ; 
one from an Anglo-Saxon writer, one from Chaucer and 
one from Raleigh. The first deals with concrete things 


as seen; and it is up to date as description. The second 
describes a man’s thoughts on his own soul which does 
not change, and the third is a practical man’s plan for 
dealing with an actual situation. All three are chosen 
with a view to convincing boys that it is not unpractical 
to go to old books, and knowledge of the ancient classics 
is also worth having, partly ‘‘ because it makes you realise 
that all the world is not like ourselves in all respects, and 
yet in matters which really touch the inside life of a man, 
neither the standards nor the game have changed... . 
The thing to remember is that all first-class stuff is as good 
and as new and as fresh now as the day it was made.” 


* * * 


Then he goes on to give a curious and, I think, bad 
piece of advice. I will quote the passage in case others 
may see more clearly what he meant than I do: 

But there are some things a man can’t discuss with anyone, 
and it isn’t right that he should. We have times and moods and 
tenses of black depression and despair and general mental dis- 
comfort which, for convenience sake, we call liver or sulks. But 
so far as my experience goes, that is just the time when a man 
is peculiarly accessible to the influence of a book, as he is to any 
other outside influence ; and, moreover, that is just the time when 
he naturally and instinctively does not want anything of a mind- 
taxing, soul-stirring nature. Then is the time to fall back on the 
books that neither pretend to be nor are accepted as masterpieces, 
but books whose tone and temper soothe your trouble for the 
time being. A man who knows you and your life may be able 
to recommend such books. Ask him. 

If such times are as he says, those during which “a 
man is peculiarly accessible to the influence of a book,” 
one would have thought that they were precisely the 
times wher youth should turn te the best books, and 
not to those which merely “soothe” or distract. One 
reason why the inner life of so many is poor and stunted 
is that they instinctively follow this advice. I am puzzled 
by his giving it. I cannot help suspecting either that he 
has net expressed clearly what was in his mind, or that 
he dreads these moods in the young because out of them 
may spring the habit of thinking. He speaks of “‘ dreaming,” 
in the sentences which follow, but ‘‘ books of a mind- 
taxing, soul-stirring nature,” do not stimulate “‘ dreams ”’ 
so much as thought. 


* * * 


Mr. Kipling has written many stories of which the moral 
is that the function of the human bee in relation to the 
hive alone gives importance and dignity to the life of the 
individual insect. In his Rectorial Address to the students 
at St. Andrews, he seems to have felt that perhaps he had in 
his work stressed often enough the importance of tribal 
emotions and group loyalties, and that he could now 
afford to emphasise the importance of the individual 
to himself. He took ‘ Independence” for his theme, 
and referred to the lives of our probably arboreal ancestors 
to account for the instinct towards independence being 
deeper even than the tribal instincts. But the greater 
part of this address is given up to praise of “that decent 
and wary economy” which may enable a young man 
to choose his work instead of accepting at once any job 
that is thrust upon him. The individualism of it does 
not go very deep. There are many things in this collection 
of speeches which are vigorously and beautifully expressed. 
His analysis of English character ‘‘ England and the 
English” contains some shrewd comments. ‘ Herein, as I 
see it, lies the strength of the English—that they have 
behind them this continuity of immensely varied race- 
experience and race-memory, running equally through 
all classes to the very dawn of our dawn.” Hence their 


imperturbable tolerance, and their compromising instinct 
that “‘men should not try to do better than good for fear 
lest worse than bad might follow.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Keeping up Appearances. By Rosr Macautray. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Valley of the Squinting Windows. By BrinsLeEy MACNAMARA. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


The Whispering Chorus. By P. P. SuzeHan. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Wintersmoon. By Hucn WatpoLe. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Eternal Moment. By E. M. Forsrer. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
5s. 

The Game and the Candle. 


By MarGaret KENNEDY. Heinemann. 
Is. 


By an ever deepening pile of volumes, a wilder enthusiasm 
in the publisher’s blurbs, and the livelier iris that colours the 
gay wrappers of the love stories, the reviewer learns to greet the 
spring. Spring is the force behind these novels and their only 
common bond, but it is the spring of the publisher, and not of 
the author, for a gloomier collection of stories by these well- 
known writers it would be hard to find. The best, and the 
gloomiest, is The Valley of the Squinting Windows, one of those 
pieces of modern Irish realism whose cynical integrity is so 
complete as almost to acquire 2 kind of charm. Keeping up 
Appearances is Miss Macaulay at her best and bitterest, and 
Wintersmoon exudes that atmosphere of stoical depression which 
Mr. Walpole is always conscientious to preserve. The Whisper- 
ing Chorus has a sad ending for a detective story, Mr. Forster 
is mystic and satirical and Miss Kennedy closes our list with a 
drab and moral little tale. Probably in no other language, 
however, could such a general note of irony be executed with 
delicacy and charm. These books, like marriage, are not 
unhappy except in so far as life is unhappy, and the more their 
substance grows depressing, the more delicious becomes their 
style. 

Keeping up Appearances is a novel with a really good idea— 
the dual personality of a young woman genteel on one side, 
cockney on the other, and forced to reconcile a talent for cheap 
journalism with a love for an aloof and scientific young man. 
It is well constructed and wittily written, the unavoidable crisis 
of hybridity is cleverly worked out. Yet this, if any novel, 
deserves to be called unpleasant, and the problem of what is 
wrong with it is almost as fascinating as the appreciation of what 
is right. The explanation is that the attitude of the author is 
provincial, and the style, occasionally brilliant, is more than 
occasionally pert. As the reader goes on with the book the 
terms “high-brow” and ‘‘low-brow” occur with an ever 
increasing frequency, the hero and his family are the one, the 
heroine and hers the other, supremely high-brow appears the 
author, but the reader has a shady and treacherous inclination 
towards the low. The book is, moreover, full of scornful inferences 
from syntax, the heroine gives herself away because she is the 
sort of person who says “ sort of *°—I mean, she is the kind of 
person who says ‘“‘I mean.’ ‘To base class distinctions on 
vocabulary is sound, but there is a governess quality about the 
way they are here alluded to, and the reader is always hastily 
withdrawing his knuckles for fear of a rap. Most of the satire 
on Sunday journalism is more than justified, but to claim that 
the “ post-war girl”? for instance does not realiy exist is to 
challenge a similar inference about the Rose Macaulay young man. 
On the whole it would be easier to produce a cocktail-drinking, 
hard mouthed, post-war young woman such as the press claims 
to criticise, than a young man who prefers seaweed to sex, who, 
being a scientist, is as free from any human contacts or 
zesthetic interests as Professor Radium. The garrulous omni- 
science of young scientists on art, love, and wine is what in reality 
makes them so aggravating. Miss Macaulay’s laboratory heroes 
whose fancy never roams beyond a test tube are a fiction of the 
would-be high-brow’s imagination. A high-brow, in so far as he 
differs from a low-brow, is one whose emotions are deep enough 
for the experience of life, and whose intellect is adequate to 
generalise fromit. Those who only feel sensations and cannot relate 
them to ideas are Philistines, those whose only life is mental 
are not high-brows but the thinly living pedagogues who suddenly 
emerge, like owls woken before dark, from Miss Macaulay’s 
laboratories. It is this elementary conception of high-brow and 
low-brow that renders Keeping up Appearances so pedantic and 
superficial. The difference is not as simple as that. The wretched 
Daisy so wildly aware of the stream of life all round her is in 
no way inferior, except in her cowardice, to Raymond with his 
fine ignorance of human beings because they are not what he is 
accustomed to fish for in rock pools. Even the ‘t human” 
characters, such as Daisy’s cockney mother, are not sympathetic 
because they are examples of low-brow, rather than individuals ; 
Mrs. Woolf, or Mr. Forster (Nature’s high-brows) would have 





created her a human being, not a bundle of philological instances, 
a type of her class. The authoress’s pride of culture almost 
suggests a convert. Superiority must be hardly won to make the 
holder so superior. Keeping up Appearances is in fact a very 
witty and stimulating book, based on a good idea and winged 
with a fleet of smaller ones, well constructed and admirably 
readable. After the average novel it comes as a delight—after 
a really good novel it appears a pretentious but elusive example 
of the faux bon. 

The Vailey of the Squinting Windows lies in Co. Meath. The 
book is the story of a woman who ran away with a young farmer, 
bore him a child, and married to save her name a young workman 
from another district. He discovers her story too late and takes 
to drink, so that all her hopes are centred on their son, who is 
being educated for the priesthood in England. Meanwhile, one 
brother of her betrayer still lives, and she is able to ruin his love 
affair by an anonymous letter. This he finds out, and sets his wild 
nephew to corrupting the young priest, which by their love for 
the same young woman, he is unconsciously able to do. The 
book ends on a double tragedy which it would be a pity to give 
away—the son, however, learns his mother’s secret and, like 
his father, comes reeling home. ‘‘ He was caught in his mother’s 
arms, for at the sound of his approach she had opened the door 
in resigned and mournful expectation. ‘O Jesus!” she said, 
There were two of them now.” 

The whole background of the book is formed by the gossip of 
Garradrimna, the unrelenting, unappeasable malice of the 
villagers, who for twenty years are unwilling to let the early 
scandal die, and whose one desire, beyond drink, is to gloat over 
the collapse of the young priest, the farmer’s wild nephew, and 
the schoolmistress whom he betrays, as his uncle had betrayed 
the adoring, hypocritical, embittered mother. Behind the main 
characters of the story, as harsh, as unceasing, as unimportant 
as the spring chorus of frogs from a stagnant pool, rises the 
croaking of the village gossips, the postmistress who steams open 
all the letters, the octogenarian drunkards, the worldly priest, 
the bar crawlers whose hatred of virtue or betterment in any 
member of their class is as sincere as Satan’s for a self-made 
soul. The Valley of the Squinting Windows is a dour and typical 
product of post-rebellion Ireland. The plot redeems it from the 
realism of American slices of life, and the general squalor of the 
bigoted villagers is saved by their magnificent rhetoric. The 
taste for rhetoric exists in Ireland to an extent. only paralleled 
in Ancient Rome, it is the golden calf of all Celtic writers, the 
subject of Joyce’s interminable parody, the only charm of 
Mr. Macnamara’s atrabilious clowns. The fiendish rejoicing of 
the inhabitants for the hero’s fall is almost consecrated by the 
terms in which they express it, ‘* to see the makings of a priest 
consorting in the ‘ World’s End’ with all the degradation of 
Garradrimna,” is their ideal, and the sombre prose of this 
ruthless author is lit up by many a similar wild Biblical flame. 

Wintersmoon is a story of two sisters, one old fashioned, the 
other not. It is a Thackeray type of novel in which the 
Victorian ethics are contrasted with the post-war (one trembles 
to use either of these terms after the castigation administered 
to them by Miss Macaulay). The best parts of the book are the 
descriptions of the charm of London and of English scenery, 
especially in winter. Mr. Walpole is unfair to the new fashioned, 
and while making the true point, that the so-called Victorian 
element in the upper classes is now as dominant as it ever was, 
he is unable to be impartial about any other. It is otherwise a 
worthy and dull glorification of the best English qualities, 
tainted with romantic snobbery, and hopelessly Punchified 
when compared to Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. This is the best 
of Mr. Walpole’s recent books, but not otherwise memorable. 

The Whispering Chorus is at first sight an American murder 
thriller but soon changes to an excellent and original study 
of psychology. A defaulting bank clerk finds a corpse and 
arranges for it to be mistaken for his own with a note to prove 
he has been murdered. He then continues his flight till the 
fascination of being his own murderer takes him back to the 
scene of the crime. He is arrested as Edgar Smith, the 
murderer, and the last part of the book is concerned with his 
struggle when he finds his wife happily married to the State 
Governor, and nothing but misery resulting in his acquittal. 
The interest as fiction lies in his narrow escapes, and the com- 
plications of his case end as psychology, in the effect of feeling 
himself to be either dead as John Tremble or non-existent as 

idgar Smith. The writing is murky in many places, and the 
author makes us feel that his wife and her new husband are 
insufferable prigs, which is not his intention. The hero is a weak, 
vacillating, dishonest little man, not unlike the victim of the 
Adding Machine. He rises into greatness at his trial. As a 
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thriller the book is exciting and readable, as a novel it is some- 
thing more. 

The Eternal Moment is a collection of Mr. Forster’s early stories, 
mostly supernatural, and only in the last does the familiar 
spinster emerge. The other stories are visions of judgment 
or of the machine age, they are tenderly earthy and full of that 
demure malice with which the author delights to punish the 
bonne éléve. ‘Though slight, they are all of merit, pagan, super- 
natural, youthful—in the best senses of those maltreated words. 
The Eternal Moment itself is weaker though revealing the full 
Forster world. There is the Italian hotel, the English spinster, 
the love scene, the muffled crisis, the packing up in anger and 
tears. It is curious that Mr. Forster has never been able to 
describe a woman‘so as to make her appearance attractive, 
even when it is intended to be so, or a crisis so as to make it seem 
real. The central moments in Mr. Forster’s books come out 
like those blurred interludes in certain films when the picture 
has got upside down, and a little later we are back among the 
wild, shy, wandering, maiden ladies, the clergymen, school- 
masters, retired soldiers, and cabmen who form the limpid 
Utopia of Baedeker and Berlitz and whom only Mr. Forster is 
now able to describe. 

The Game and the Candle is a short story like A Long Week End, 
and here again only Miss Kennedy’s unerring eye for humiliating 
detail prevents her from being frankly sentimental—as it is, the 
painful circumstances of two sisters, one a wife in the suburbs, 
the other a lover in Bohemia, are so truly brought out that 
one is moved by the simple plea for romance and freedom that 
is the moral of the tale. 

There is a danger of Miss Kennedy’s unbounded sense of pity 
destroying the Jane Austen proportions which she seems to 
have set herself in these tender and well-written stories. It is 
always a pleasure to pity the rich, but otherwise dangerous to 
pity those who do not pity themselves, for pity is often generated 
by fatigue and transfers to others the hopelessness which is 
really our own. Nothing is so pernicious to style and clarity 
as a maternal feeling for the human race, and the plaintive 
note that foretells it seems to be creeping in. 

Cyri~t CONNOLLY. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan of the Afghans. By Sirdar Ixpan Ari SuHau. Diamond 
Press. 21s. 

Through the Heart of Afghanistan. By Emin Trinkier. Trans- 
lated by B. K. FEatnersTone. Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 
The appearance of these two books is timely. One is written 
by an Afghan and the other by a German. The Sirdar, as 
his title indicates, is a young kinsman of the Amir, who has 
been educated in the Medical School of Edinburgh University, 
has been attached to the Afghan diplomatic corps, and has 
contributed a number of articles and sketches to our own 
columns as well as to those of the Times, and of some of the 
monthly reviews. He writes English very well indeed on the 
whole, but naturally enough he makes numerous small and 
quite obvious mistakes—such as confusing the definite and 
indefinite articles—which his publishers might surely have 
corrected for him. This, however, is a trifling fault ; it serves, 
indeed, as a sort of hall-mark upon a book which is, we suppose, 
the first book ever written for Europe about Afghanistan by an 
Afghan. There can be no question about either its authenticity 

or its authority. 

These virtues easily outweigh a certain long-windedness 
which is apparent in the Sirdar’s early chapters on Afghan folk- 
lore, witchcraft, charms, divinations and so on. The later 
chapters on the religious and political status of Afghanistan 
are much more interesting, indeed are extremely interesting. 
They inclide amongst other things an adequate account of the 
real attitude of the Afghan Government towards Western civil- 
isation. Afghanistan aided by its strategic position and the 
natural characteristics of its terrain has resisted Western penetra- 
tion more successfully than any other large country in the world 
except, perhaps, Tibet. Even nowadays it is not easy for a 
European to get into Afghanistan unless he has a very good 
reason to offer for going there. Kabul is not quite so inaccessible 
as Mecca or Lhasa, but it stands in the same category and seems 
likely to remain in it for some time to come. Western science 
is intrinsically irresistible because it represents real and practical 
knowledge which cannot be ignored by any country which 
wishes to maintain its independence. But Western culture 
and Western ideas in general are quite another matter; they 
need not necessarily be accepted. The present Amir—a highly 


intelligent man, at present engaged in scouring Europe, and 
England in particular, in search of importable ideas—has 
recognised this distinction from the beginning. He commonly 
wears European clothes even in his own capital, uses a Rolls- 
Royce, has electric light in his palace, and has created the 
nucleus of an air force, but he wants neither Western ideas nor 
Western capital in his country. Now and then he is obliged 
to seek the assistance of Western technicians, but the method 
he prefers is to send Afghans to Europe to learn all they can 
Jearn from us and return equipped to build railways and factories, 
and even wireless stations, with Afghan brains, Afghan money, 
and Afghan labour. He is not in love either with the general 
culture or with the religions of the West—and small blame to 
him for that! Afghanistan is an Eastern State and he intends 
that it shall remain an Eastern State, into which tourists and 
Christian or Bolshevik missionaries will not be admitted. He 
seeks the blessings of civilisation without its drawbacks. He 
means to have aeroplanes and electric power and a broadcasting 
system, but he means to control them himself. It is a most 
interesting experiment to which one cannot but wish success. 

The Sirdar’s book has a particularly good chapter on the 
Mohammedan religion and especially on Mohammedan mysticism. 
The mysticism of the Sufis is, of course, essentially identical 
with the mysticism of Buddha and of St. Augustine and 
Plotinus. The “ way ” of the Sufi is the “* way ” of all mystics. 
“He that is purified by love is pure.’ Many interesting par- 
ticulars are given here concerning Sufi schools. The initiate 
in his first stage, known as Hasat, must faithfully and meticulously 
observe all the laws and ceremonies of the religion of Islam— 
no latitude of doctrine is permitted. This discipline weeds 
out many who are unfitted to go further. In the second stage, 
called Tarequt, a slightly greater liberty is permitted. In the 
third stage, Araff, no religious observances are required at all, 
for those who have reached this stage are able to judge for them- 
selves what they should do and have no need of ritual or of 
faith—they have gained “ understanding.” In the fourth and 
last and rarely reached stage of Haqequt the Sufi has become 
a master, who possesses real will and is as much above what is 
commonly called * religion” as a great composer is above the 
practising of “* scales.’ The peculiarity of the Sufi brand of 
mysticism seems to be the importance that is attached to poetry 
—a point which it would be interesting to pursue. This chapter 
on Sufism is a very lofty piece of work not easily to be described 
in a brief review. 

The Sirdar gives a number of Afghan proverbs and traditional 
sayings that are worth quotation, but we have space here to 
quote only two or three : 

If a mouse were as big as a bullock it would be always the slave 
of a cat. 
Be it but an onion let it be given graciously. 


There are two days on which a man ought not to fear death. 
The one the day when it is not coming to him, and the other when 














New Discoveries 
Change Standard Practice 


SHELL Scientists, by their researches, have 
given a new meaning to the word “ body” as 
applied to motor oils. 

It is not the body you see that counts, but the 
body that sustains the modern, high-compres- 
sion, high efficiency engine running at full 
speed. 

Shell Oils, produced from the world’s finest 
crudes, have body which stands up under these 
extreme conditions and, at the same time, 
actually encourages speed and keeps carbon 
deposits down to the lowest known minimum. 
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it is destined for him. 
death. 


He is the hero who does not ask the number of his foes but asks 
where they are. 


In either case there is no object in fearing 


The Moslem Mullahs (priests), it would seem, possess very great 
power. Their “ frowns can imperil the safety of the Throne.” 
But this “ clericalism ” the Sirdar regards as not altogether a 
disadvantage because it is the surest guarantee of Afghan 
independence. The influence of the Mullahs is always directed 
towards the maintenance of the martial spirit and of resistance 
to foreign influence. The present Amir has known how to 
win the loyal support of the Mullahs; otherwise he probably 
could not have introduced even such Western innovations as 
he has already fathered. 

Dr. Emil Trinkler’s book is of a very different kind. It is 
almost perfectly complementary to the Sirdar’s book. It 
describes the experiences of an expert German mineralogist 
travelling through Russian Turkestan, across the entire breadth 
of Afghanistan and ultimately into India through the Khyber 
Pass, and it is extremely well written. To the reader who has 
seen Afghanistan through the Afghan eyes of Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah, Dr. Trinkler’s book is exactly what is needed to round 
off the picture. Dr. Trinkler has evidently a profound passion 
for the East, and the passion finds real expression in his every-day 
descriptions. He would seem to live only to get back there— 
and therefore doubtless he will somehow get back. Afghanistan 
—where he was employed on a geological survey—fascinated 
him, but India fascinated him still more. Thousands of writers 
have tried to write their impressions of the Taj Mahal, but 
we can remember no description that is more moving and 
effective than Dr. Trinkler’s. It cast its spell on him without 
making him inarticulate. Incidentally he acquired an enormous 
admiration for British work in India. Writing in German for 
Germans, he says: 

I was impressed at every turn with the colonising powers of England, 

for where the Union Jack flies, there is peace and good order. One 

is astounded when one sees what England has done for India, and 

I am quite certain that many of us would have different views about 

India if we spent a longer time there. 

We may allow some little discount for the enthusiasm of a 
young German scientist, visiting India for the first time, but 
we may feel all the same a certain legitimate gratification in 
so obviously spontaneous a tribute. These “ colonising powers,” 
however—there is no doubt about our possessing them in a 
degree only paralleled by the Rome of the Caesars, but where 
do they lead us to? Only it would seem to trouble and then 
more trouble. The Westernising of the East is a task too heavy 
for any of us, and perhaps an aim not even worthy of success. 
Might it not be better that the East should Westernise itself 
how and when it pleases as Japan has done, and as King 
Ammanullah of Afghanistan is so bravely attempting? 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERSE 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics. Edited by Norman Avtrt. 


Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics. Edited by ALEXANDER CoRBIN 
Jupson. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Among English readers it is customary to speak of literary 
fashions as though, in every such fashion, there were some- 
thing inherently disreputable. The expression of a preference, 
which is also the preference of any organised group of critical 
opinion, will, sooner or later, rouse a responsive distrust. 
Snobbism ? Pedantry? Well, those are neither of them 
vices to which our national conscience can plead entire innocence. 
But our apprehension of them is correspondingly sharp, and the 
subsequent reaction generally curious. That intellectual per- 
versity, of which our past has provided heroic and ludicrous 
examples, is still a determining factor. To snobbism we oppose 
its inverted counterpart, and to pedantry an even more 
formidable display of pedantry flaunting bottom-upwards. 
There is reason, then, to believe that the present return of 
interest in the literary products of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries will be followed by some exactly contradictory move- 
ment. We may, with equal safety, predict a very gradual 
decline, over a comparatively long period of years. Not only 
have the poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
found a champion as vigorous as the author of The Sacred 
Wood, but their work, and this is especially true of the poets 
of the seventeenth century, seems fitted for our contemporary 
appreciation, as if it had been intended that, after confronting 
almost identical literary problems, we should resume the same 
interrupted line of exploration, where the dwindling of their 


forces and the eventual avalanche of the Romantic Revival 
cut it short. 

Meanwhile we are fortunate in several excellent anthologies 
of seventeenth-century verse. Now two more are added, of 
no inferior quality, one English and one American. Glancing 
through these volumes and noticing here an omission and 
here some new and happy inclusion, we shall be able to revive 
our early pleasure and, perhaps, venture a tentative analysis 
of the peculiar sympathy by which we are drawn towards 
them. Certainly we shall do ill to be deterred by topical 
considerations. And the necessary study, in itself, will prevent 
a too complete absorption in that single period, since many of 
its characteristics are likely to prove inexplicable unless we 
refer them back to their Elizabethan source. 

That English literature of the seventeenth century was the 
direct product and necessary complement of the Elizabethan 
age, is an article of faith at which every critic of the period 
must presently arrive, when he examines and reflects on the 
apparently inexhaustible store of verse and prose its protagonists 
and minor figures brought to light. Ben Jonson’s praise of 
Donne bridges the contrasted epochs. Donne’s adaptation and 
occasional travesty of Elizabethan mannerisms is a somewhat 
obscurer connecting link. Variously—and few periods can 
boast of a sharper variety among its principal writers—Milton, 
Otway, Dryden, Cowley, Herrick and Marvell exploited their 
rich inheritance. But it is the dramatists, naturally, whose 
derivation is most evident, and the blank verse of Otway and 
Dryden reveals a profound indebtedness to Elizabethan models, 
tempered by a special originality. The cadence has been pre- 
served, but the structure of the verse mysteriously altered. 
We receive the impression of an instrument, whose range has 
been curtailed; within the restricted limits it keeps an 
undiminished delicacy. How much has been lost, yet a new 
resonance acquired ; and Antony’s lament strikes a modern 
ear with rather more immediate effect, conceivably because 
its timbre is so much less exquisite : 

When first I came to empire, I was borne 

On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs ; 
The wish of nations, and the willing world 
Received me as the pledge of future peace ; 

I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 

IF'ate could not ruin me ; till I took pains, 

And worked against my fortune, chid her from me, 
And turned her loose ; yet still she came again. 
My careless days, and my luxurious nights, 

At length have wearied her, and new she’s gone, 
Gone, gone, divorced for ever... . 


The mere possibility of suggesting a parallel between Antony 
and Cleopatra and All for Love is sufficient evidence of Dryden’s 
genius. And, though Dryden could not better, he introduced 
a resonance undoubtedly foreign to the masterpiece under his 
eyes. Periods of the highest creative activity are usually 
stigmatised by an element of niaiserie, or of slovenliness, or of 
both. Thereupon succeeds a race of artists, not necessarily 
inferior but inevitably less startling, who lend a certain order 
to their ancestors’ recklessly prodigal household. They cor- 
rectly assess their own strength, and carefully select a province 
for its exercise. They can scarcely hope that their spell will 
be as terrific; they determine to make it more penetrating. 
The full blast of their incantation has dwindled, but its echo 
shall die away less rapidly. 

Thus Donne, thus Milton, and thus Marvell. But work of the 
second order, too, shows the trace of a similar loss and similar 
acquisition. A writer, for instance, as nearly unknown as 
Thomas Southerne, contrived to endow the product of his 
middling talent with a distinction, a clarity of which we often 
feel a signal lack, during many pages of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
compilation of Elizabethan lyric verse : 

Pursuing beauty, men descry 
The distant shore and long to prove 
(Still richer in variety) 
The treasures of the land of love. 
We women, like weak Indians, stand 
Inviting from our golden coast 
The wandering rovers to our land : 
But she who trades with ’em is lost. 


Then, how briskly and effectually the Caroline poets managed 
to continue and diversify that vein of half-grotesque, half-pathetic 
imagery, which Elizabethan prospectors had laid bare : 

Oh, the sad day! 
When friends shall shake their heads, and say 

Of miserable me— 
‘** Hark, how he groans, look how he pants for breath, 
See how he struggles with the pangs of death!” 
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EMDEN 


A GREAT NAVAL EPIC 
PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN 


The story of the famous raiding cruiser ‘‘ Emden,”’ whose activities at the commencement of the war, here related 


by one of the ship’s officers, set the world wondering. Still fresh in the minds of most people are the exploits of 
the ‘Emden ”’: the chasing of merchant ships in the Indian Ocean; the boarding of the vessels, the transhipment 
of the crews, the sinkings; the clever avoidance of enemy warships; the final encounter with the Australian cruiser 
“ Sydney.”” The account of the last running fight with the “ Sydney ”’ is thrilling to a degree. 
This book constitutes one of the most enthralling and remarkable war records ever penned. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 12/6 net. 
Daily Telegraph: “‘ A book which has real value.” 
Sunday Times: ‘‘ Told with more completeness than ever before.” 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


MARION CRAN’S new book ranks worthily with her widely read and well-known successes: ‘‘ The Garden of 
ignorance,” ‘‘ The Garden of Experience,” ‘“‘ The Story of my Ruin,” “ The Gardens of Good Hope,” etc., etc. 
Here Marion Cran takes us back to the tender company of the Only-Woman-in-the-World, grown up now, with 
a wonderful singing voice—to the progress of the garden around her “ Ruin” in the Weald; the friends who meet 
there, the story of the Red Periwinkle, the dream bench in the “ green room,” all the romance and poetry of an 
English Garden. In telling of the growth of the National Gardens Movement, she strikes a full deep note of 
sympathy and of help for the Town Dwellers and the little Town gardens. No one who reads the story of the 
imprisoned wild cherry or the lost snowball tree will be able to resist the sure and magic touch of her humour 
and pathos, and her deep real knowledge of the things that grow. ‘“‘ The Joy of the Ground” is a book for 
garden lovers. Ready Shortly. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. Too long have the 
advocates of Birth Control been allowed to hold the undivided attention of the public. But here is a book in 
which their position is attacked on rational and scientific grounds, without any religious or moral bias, and with 
a wealth of data and shrewd judgment. More particularly does it prove that Birth Control is not and cannot be 
a solution of the present problem of over-population and suggests the only right method of tackling this vexed 
question. 7/6 net. 


THROUGH A LAND OF PROMISE : FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT 

With Gun, Car and Camera in the Heart of Northern Australia. | By the Rev. Sir GENILLE CAVE-BROWN-CAVE, Br. Demy 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.GS., F.R.A.L, F.R.C.1, Author of | 8vo. Illustrated. 6/- net. An autobiography of absorbing interest 
“Across Unknown Australia.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7/6 net. | and the story of a roving life. 

The author of “Across Unknown Australia” here gives an The author certainly had the wanderlust. When a youngster 
account of another remarkable journey undertaken in the heart | he tried his fortunes in a circus; then to sea, and twice round the 
of Northern Australia. This book is of great value to those who | world before reaching the age of sixteen. The variety of scene, 
are interested in the exploitation of this immense land of promise. | anecdote, and event cannot fail to delight. 


LATEST FICTION. 7/6 net. 


THE SURREY WOOD MYSTERY WINDYRIDGE REVISITED 

By JOHN ARNOLD. 7/6. Professor Merrow discovers a body | By W. RILEY. 7/6. Back once more to the Yorkshire moors 
in a Surrey wood. The subsequent events make thrilling reading. | made so famous by the original “ Windyridge.” A book fuil of 
A highly exciting detective story. the Riley charm. 


Western Mail: “It is difficult to put the book aside until it is finished.” 
THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MEKONG 3y JOHN GLYDER. 7/6. John Glyder is a new and great 


By GERALD BURRARD. 7/6. This is a thrilling sequel to | discovery—a briljant, humorous writer. This book is a riot of 
Gerald Burrard’s splendid adventure story, “The Tiger of Tibet.” | fun from beginning to end. 








Travel in Tibet, big game shooting, are features of the story. Western Mail: “ Riotously funny . . . irresistibly comic.” 
Every page is a thrill, 
Stefield Independent: “ Easy to read in a sitting.” BLUE PEI E 4 DETECTIVE 
DAFFODIL JANE By LUKE ALLAN. 7/6. Blue Pete was one of the smartest 
detective “ guys” you could meet, and there wasn’t much he would 


By BERYL SYMONS. 7/6. The very charming tale of a girl. | miss with a revolver. A fascinating story by the author of “ Blue 





It is a delightful romance with the background of Sussex. Pete: Half-breed.” 

Western Mail: “A really delightful piece of work.” Morning Post: “ A capital yarn. . . . Mr, Allan’s are not ordinary gifts.” 
CATS AND CLOVER BAHADUR KHAN: WARRIOR 
By GEO. C. FOSTER. 7/6. This is an interesting and unusual | By AFGHAN. 7/6. A Pathan love story. An English girl is 
story. The story concerns Tom Woden, a ruthless type of man, | matched against a war-like Pathan. She holds her own—but in the 
Who experiences both success and failure. A_ brilliant analytical | end comes love. This novel is a novelty! Something very out 
novel, of the ordinary. 
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When they shall say of these poor eyes— 
“Tow hollow and how dim they be ! 
Mark how his breast does swell and rise 
Against his potent enemy !” 
When some old friend shall step to my bedside, 
Touch my chill face... 
And—when his next companions say 
** How does he do?) What hopes ?’’—shail turn away, 
Answering only, with a lift-up hand. . 
The tenor of the above quotation, chosen at random from Mr. 
Ault’s valuable anthology, of course, brings Donne to mind— 
The Relique, The Funerall, The Apparition and The Valediction : 
forbidding mourning : 
As virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls, to go, 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
The breath goes now, and some say, no. . 


** Webster was much possessed by death,’ and the hollow 
cranium, pressed to Donne’s ear, yielded a murmur as mortally 
satisfying. The context prompts a transcription of the verses of 
a modern French poet—in fact, M. Paul Valéry’s Cimetiére Marin 
—whose daring and brilliantly successful use of a grotesque 
image might betoken a closer kinship with the English Meta- 
physical Poets, than a number of other writers, chronologically 
not so far removed : 

Péres profonds, tétes inhabitées, 

Qui sous le poids de tant de pelletées, 

Etes la terre et confondez nos pas, 

Le vrai rongeur, le ver irréfutable 

N’est point pour vous qui dormez sous la table, 

Il vit de vie, il ne me quitte pas ! 

So do crabbedest conceit and purest lyricism mingle in Donne’s 
Songs and Sonnets, frequently juxtaposed, a conceit acting the 
part of rearguard and, as it were, ingeniously masking the 
wane of excitement : 

O more than Moon, 
Draw not up seas to drown me in thy sphere, 
Weep me not dead, in thine arms, but forebear 
To teach the sea, what it may do too soon. . 


Or else they coalesce, and a kind of imagery results, partaking of 
each, the fiery and the earthy muse embodied together and pre- 
presenting us with imagery which is admirably solemn, as well 
as portentously comic : 

Nature’s great master-piece, an Elephant, 

The only harmless great thing ; the giant 

Of beasts ; who thought no more had gone to make one wise 

But to be just, and thankful, loath to offend, 

(Yet nature hath given him no knees to bend) 

Himself he up-props, on himself relies, 

And foe to none, suspects no enemies, 

Still sleeping stood ; vex’t not his fantasy 

Black dreams ; like an unbent bow, carelessly 

His sinewy Proboscis did remisely lie. 
or a previous incarnation in The Progresse of the Soule : 

. . . her firm destiny 

Confined, and enjailed her, that seem’d so free, 

Into a small blue shell, the which a poor 

Warm bird o’erspread, and sat still evermore, 

Till her enclosed child kicked and picked itself a door. 

But to have mentioned Donne and barely touched on a single 
aspect of his achievement is to leave a vast field of entertainment 
quite undisturbed. ‘Tendencies common to other metaphysical 
poets, it is true, met in Donne’s person, and, through him 
reached their most notable outlet. Yet Traherne, say, Herbert 
Vaughan and Cowley, had each of them a rare and individua 
merit, a different scope and novel methods. ‘The wasteful, 
exuberant Crashaw himself threw up on shore lumps of amber- 
gris, which we hoard, like an apothecary of the Middle Ages, but 
which we instinctively suppose too precious for them to furnish 
any considerable increment of our delight. 

And, just as Crashaw and, in a smaller degree, Traherne 
volatilised religious with erotic sentiment, so we observe that the 
erotic verses of the secular poets gained a redoubled eloquence 
from their dilution by wit : 

Then thy sick taper will begin to wink, 
And he, whose thou art then, being tired before, 
Will, if thou stir, or pinch to wake him, think 
Thou ecall’st for more, 
And in false sleep will from thee shrink... . 
—emulating the sententious versatility of the Elizabethan 
poets—Fulke Greville’s : 
But Love is of the phoenix kind 
And burns itself with self-made fire, 
Yo breed still new birds in the mind 
IF'rom ashes of the old desire. . . 
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and their dextrous employment of an older theme, the vanity of 
carnal enjoyment—Tourneur’s : 


The poor benefit of a bewildering minute. . . 


which, incidentally, may serve to recall the line of a poet, dead 
scarcely these forty years: 
Tant de fanges pour un accés de trois minutes ! 

Jules Laforgue, with whose resemblance to the metaphysical 
poets, profiting as he did by the confused treasure of another 
splendidly productive century, and concerned to subtilise and 
variegate where he could not surpass, modern criticism has 
already dealt. PETER QUENNELL. 


THE KING OF THE WAHABIS 


Ibn Saoud of Arabia. His People and His Land. 


Riuwanr. Constable. 21s. 


Most readers of the newspapers are familiar with Ibn Saoud’s 


By AMiEN 


name, but know little else of him. In this very readable 
book they will find plenty of information. The author 


is an Arab—a Syrian Christian, to be exact—who has become an 
American citizen. He is, or was, an apostle of Pan-Arabism, 
and has travelled up and down the Arab lands in the hope of 
promoting unity. Here he tells the story of how, after visits to 
the Hejaz (then under King Husein) and the Yemen, he pushed 
his way some five years ago into the heart of Nejd and got to know 
its king and its people. He has a lively style (which occasion- 
ally becomes histrionic) and he mixes grave topics and gay with 
considerable skill. Many of the descriptions of the country are 
admirable, and the life and manners of its rather grim inhabitants 
are sympathetically yet critically portrayed. 

It took Mr. Rihani some months of parleying in Aden, in 
Bombay, and in Baghdad, to break through the English ring that 
encircled his goal. But eventually he got down the Persian Gulf 
to Ojair, and there he assisted at the conference between Ibn 
Saoud and Sir Perey Cox, of which he gives us an interesting 
and slightly acid account. And then he went off across the 
desert to Riyadh, as the guest and, it seems, the intimate friend of 
the Sultan. Riyadh, from his description, is picturesque and in 
certain points even impressive ; but it is not exactly the sort of 
place we should choose for a holiday. The climate is severe, 
whether in heat or cold ; the fare, even in the palace, consists of 
lamb, rice and dates varied by dates, rice and lamb. Alcohol 
and tobacco are prohibited, though a good many people enjoy 


an occasional cigarette in secret. Music and singing are also 
prohibited as vanities unbecoming to the true believer. The 


principal business of the Wahabi—in peace time at least—is 
prayer. Attendance at all the services in the mosque is rigorously 
enforced, and it is seldom that a Nejdi, even in the heart of the 
desert, and even if he be an evil liver, misses any of the five daily 
prayers. For Nejd is in the grip of Wahabism, as austere and 
intolerant a form of Puritanism as was ever invented. It was 
invented some two hundred years ago by the pious and learned 
Ibn Abdul Wahabi. He found Arabia sunk in superstition and 
idolatry : men worshipped trees and tombs, they invoked dead 
saints in the same breath as the living Allah, they neglected the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and the reading of the Koran. Long before 
he died (in 1791) he had with the assistance of powerful rulers, 
including the ancestor of the present Ibn Saoud, converted these 
infidel tribesmen to a simple and savage Unitarianism. Its 
tenets are—worship Allah and Allah alone; follow the Koran 
and it alone ; persecute the infidels, that is to say, any Moslem 
backsliders who depart from this narrow faith. Such is the 
fanaticism which, coupled with his natural zest for raiding and 
fighting, makes the tribesman of Nejd so formidable a neighbour. 

And what of his ruler? Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdur-Rahman Aal 
Faisal Aal Saoud, to give him his full designation, is obviously 
a dominating personality, or he would not be where he is to-day. 
As a young man, twenty-seven years ago, he seized Riyadh with 
a handful of followers, and soon got himself made Amir of 
Nejd and Imam of the Wahabis. Now he is king not only of Nejd, 
but also of the Hejaz, which he wrested from the Sherifian 
dynasty, and he continues in friendly, if somewhat cool, relations 
with us, although we have ceased to pay him a handsome annual 
subsidy to be of good behaviour. He has established security 
in his dominions, and he can fairly be called the father of his 
people—a considerable number of whom appear to be fed and 
clothed at his expense. Mr. Rihani was captivated by Ibn 
Saoud. He found him frank and hospitable, kindly though hot- 
tempered, just with an inclination to mercy, pious without the 
bigotry of the straitest sect of the Wahabis, a bold fighter and a 
shrewd politician. His knowledge of the big world, indeed, 
seems limited. “I liken Europe to a great iron door,” he told 
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READY TO-DAY 


THE 
UNCENSORED DARDANELLES 


by ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. net 

The author was appointed by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association as their 
Special Correspondent with the Dardanelles Expeditionary Force in March, 
1915, and was present throughout the many stirring events which marke 
this disastrous campaign. Throughout the campaign Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
was only able to disclose to the public in his cables and articles what the 
Censor allowed to pass, the real truth being of necessity carefully concealed. 
Now for the first time he relates the inner history of all that passed under his 
personal observation without sparing anyone who shared in the responsibility 
for this the most tragic disaster in English history. In conclusion he tells of 
the efforts made by himself and others to bring home the truth to the public, and 
to force the Government to evacuate the Peninsula before it was too late. 


READY TO-DAY 


DAYS IN DOORN 


by the EMPRESS HERMINE 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. net 

This is an autobiography of the ex-Kaiser’s present wife. The Empress 
Hermine is outspoken, and whilst an intense admirer of her husband, her views 
on men and things are by no means biased, and this book shows she is an 
original and intelligent woman. Not the least interesting portion of this record 
is that which is devoted to a description of the daily life at Doorn. 


READY TO-DAY 


SLAVES oF THE WAR LORDS 


by HENRY RUSSELL 


This is a vivid, moving and remarkable human document containing a sincere 
and candid account of trench life from the point of view of an infantry private. 
he characters are taken from life, and the dialogue is that of the period. 
The author’s quarrel is not with regiments, but with the curse of war. His 
story is outspoken, and is bound to attract attention. 5s. net 


Send for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly. 
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AMERICAN PARTIES AND ELECTIONS 
By E. M. SAIT. 18/- net. 

“In the present volume Dr Sait has given us the first 
complete and scientific survey of the American party 
system. No phase of the subject has escaped him, and his 
work is so thorough and accurate that it deserves immediate 
recognition as a standard authority.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE GOLDEN DAY 
A Study of American Civilisation. 
By LEWIS MUMFORD. 10/6 net. 


“The book is a notable piece of interpretation, admirably 
written.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE USAGES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 

By H. W. HORWILL. 10/6 net. 
“Tt is to be sincerely hoped that this original and de- 

lightful book will be widely read and consulted. It is 

& one of the best and most helpful books on constitutional 

theory that has been published in the last few years.” 

—Scottish Historical Review. 


EGER ICRI RIG T AR ISR IARI 


GA THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE 


s UNITED STATES. 
4 By S. E. MORISON. Two volumes, 32/- net. 
oN “This is one of the most entertaining of brief histories 


&4 of the United States; it is accurate and it is singularly 
% free from bias.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


Or OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
g& Amen House, E.C. 4 
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Mr. Rihani, “ but there is nothing behind it’; whereas America 
is ‘‘ the mother of weak nations.” Of those with whom he is in 
closer contact, however—his enemies the Turks, his friends the 
British, and his tricky kinsfolk the Bedu—his judgment is pretty 
good. And his domestication of certain of the wilder tribes of 
these Bedu, by pinning them to the soil in settlements, was a 
stroke of real statesmanship. As for Pan-Arabism, his views are 
not very definite. He apparently believes in it, and would 
be quite glad to see himself as an Emperor of all the Arabs, but he 
will not play second fiddle to anyone. If Pan-Arabism proved 
unrealisable, he would join an Arab Federation. If that, too, were 
impossible, he would be content with “ an alliance with a foreign 
Power based upon a reciprocity of interest.”” But in any case 
he will have no encroachment on his own territory and his own 
rights. Mr. Rihani himself does not offer us any conclusions 
about the prospects of his ideal. If we may read between the 
lines, however, he was a little disillusioned by what he found in 
Nejd. He sees in Ibn Saoud a hero, but a hero in whose soul Islam 
makes vacuities. And he has some doubts, not unnaturally, of 
Wahabism as the foundation of a Great State. 


A PICTURE OF CHILDHOOD 


A Small Boy in the Sixties. By Grorce Srurt. With an intro- 
ductory memoir by ARNOLD BENNETT, Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

When Mr. Wells declared that everyone could write at least 
one book worth reading, he meant rather that there was material 
in every life for such a book. But the number of people who 
could write it is extremely small. This writing ‘“‘a plain 
account ” of one’s life, one’s childhood, one’s family, if it is to 
be at all readable or intelligible, is far more difficult than to 
turn out a piece of conventional fiction. Three-quarters of the 
novelists who are prominent in magazines could not write 
even a chapter of their own lives in sober truth. The memuirs 
which drift into dark corners of shelves would never be read at 
all were it not that they contain an anecdote about Lord X 
or a new libel on the Countess of Z. It is so rarely that the 
narrative taken from life has the least imaginative reality ; 
too often it has the meticulous dulness of a press photograph. 
No doubt the average man ought to be able to give an account of 
himself ; yet a Pepys is rare, and a George Sturt or an Aloysius 
Horn is only born once or twice in a century. 

A Small Boy in the Sixties is remarkable for its detail; yet 
each detail is significant. ‘18 Borough,’ where the author 
lived as a boy with his parents, is recalled vividly and minutely ; 
the gay pencils in the shop, the sealing-wax and the notepaper 
with gophered edges, the firescreen, the two faces of the 
gasmeter, the line of pennies laid by his sister along the window- 
sill, the yard at the back of the house “ hatchet shape.” Almost 
for the first time a book has been written describing things as a 
child saw them, things near the ground like a Bishop’s gaiters 
or a cavity under the stairs. Climbing a fence was the giddiest 
of performances, matched only by perilous walks along the rail 
of a bed with hands pressed against the low ceiling for balance. 
The hill over the stile was the edge of the world. Many of the 
descriptions have that essential quality of childhood, a sense of 
seeing things for the first time. For example : 

I used then (lying on the floor in the inner room) to wonder why 

The Illustrated London News referred to the Franco-Prussian 

War as the “ Military ’’ War. What other sort of war was there ? 

The pictures struck me as dull and all alike. 

One day he happened to see a man stretched drunk on the 
floor, and in reply to his question he was told that it was a case 
of “chicken pox.’ He believed it, and was surprised at his 
mother’s concern when the incident was related. That was 
before he had even heard of death. Some of his most vivid 
impressions were of animals, a captured blue-bottle, the cattle 
in the pound, and, one terrible day, a stampede of army horses 
passed in the street. The incidents are all sharpened by the 
careful phrases in which they are described. This sentence is 
at once terse and suggestive, like a fine pencil sketch: 

.- .. I lay on a sloping bank under an oak and watched the 
line of deer trip down to the stream for an evening drink, and 
grew familiar with their coughing to one another and with the 
twinkling of their tails. 

The prose of this book is eminently stable ; to gain the full 
effect a chapter or two must be read. 

Although the author’s death occurred about a year ago, 
it looks as though he had given A Small Boy in the Sixties 
its final revision, and he had already written a preface to it. In 
Mr. Bennett’s agreeable introductory memoir there is mention of 
a journal at which Mr. Sturt was working for a number of years. 
It should be well worth publishing, at any rate ir. part, if only 
for the further light it would throw on a really original man, 


————__ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Birds at the Nest. By Dovucias Dewar. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


The standard of criticism in ornithology has never been particularly 
high, and the slow progress we have made towards any real under- 
standing of bird life has been largely due to the fact that a false 
and shallow view has stood as good a chance as a penetrating and 
true one. The wide acceptance gained by the fantastic migration 
theories of Gatke, and the equally fantastic interpretations of bird 
song and behaviour, still in general currency, are proof, if any is needed. 
We must, therefore, welcome the trenchant and effective criticism 
of Mr. Dewar in spite of the faults which accompany it; much of 
it is obvious enough, but no one familiar with modern bird literature 
is likely to deny that it was needed. The fallacies with which he is 
especially concerned are those relating to the nesting behaviour of 
birds, and there is no part of their lives in which so little intelligence 
is shown or so much detected. Recent observation on the whole 
bears out Mr. Dewar’s bold statement that: 

Intelligence plays a not inconsiderable part in directing the 
ordinary activities of birds, but their nesting operations are almost 
entirely controlled by instinct. The displacement of intelligence 
by instinct is signalised by the sudden change in the disposition 
of birds which occurs in spring. In the summer the process is 
reversed and birds revert to their normal mental condition. 

I{is method is to prove a point by a miscellaneous mass of instances, 
under which the fallacy is effectively, though a little wastefully, 
crushed. It is hard to imagine anyone reading the book through, 
but before handling these subjects in print it is very desirable to try, 
for Mr. Dewar’s criticisms are useful and almost always sound. 


La Divina Commedia or the Divine Vision of Dante Alighieri in Italian 
and English. ‘The Italian text edited by Marto CaseL.a of the 
University of Florence, with the English version of H. F. Cary, 
and 42 illustrations after the drawings by SANDRO Borricetut. 
Nonesuch Press. £5 15s. 6d. 

Here is a real edition de luxe of Dante’s greatest work, beautifully 
printed and magnificently bound, with the English and Italian texts 
printed side by side in double column, 


It is a thoroughly good picce 
of book-making. 


The price is high but it is not too high; the pur- 
chaser will get full value for his money. As a piece of really fine 
production—such as nowadays seems only to be made in London— 
this book cannot be too highly praised. It is both beautiful and 
scholarly, at once an ornament and a joy for any creator of a library. 
The reproductions of Botticelli’s drawings are as nearly perfect as such 
things can be. 


A Short History of the American People. 


By Professor Roserr 
GRANVILLE CALDWELL, Ph.D. Putnam. 


£1 Is. 

This is a concise account of American history from Columbus to 
President Wilson. Originally published in two volumes, it is now, 
for the convenience of students, reissued in one volume of some 
eleven hundred pages. Professor Caldwell’s work ranks high among 
historical text-books. He has found space to include the social 
and economic elements as well as the political, and has used his 
material in a careful, scholarly manner which obviates the danger 
of a prejudiced point of view. Professor Caldwell, in fact, has no 
axe to yrind, and, rather even than to Americans, his book will 
probably appeal to English students, who certainly stand the more 
urgently in need of it; for English knowledge of American history 
since the War of Independence is in the main very slight indeed. 
Particularly interesting are the author’s accounts of the life of the 
early settlers, the agitation which led up to the revolution, and the 
confused state of mind in America just before its declaration of war 
in 1917. The volume is generously supplied with excellent maps, 
ranging from Behaim’s globe of 1492 to a map of the Western Front 
during the last war. 


Essays and Studies) By MemMBERS OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Vol. XIII. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


This thirteenth volume of Essays and Studies, edited by Professor 
Caroline Spurgeon, shows the qualities we have learnt to expect in 
this excellent series. It has the Cleopatran variety which no custom 
ean stale, and the solid learning which no future research is likely 
to supersede. We find here a light article by Lord Dunsany on the 
degradation of the English language, and a close study of Shelley’s 
mental growth by Miss Marjory Bald. The name of M. Legouis is 
sufficient guarantee of the merit of a criticism of Mr. Elmer Stoll’s 
somewhat depreciatory view of Shakespeare—a view born of a natural 
reaction against the inflated hero-worship associated with the name 
of Coleridge and Victor Hugo. But to us the most valuable article 
is that by Professor J. M. Manly on Chaucer’s Sir Thopas—the kind 
of learned and sympathetic study of which we can never have too 
much. Professor Manly shows, to our mind conclusively, that Sir 
Thopas, far from being a satire on the romantic ballad of Chaucer’s 
time, is really ridicule of the Flemish bourgeoisie. Political con- 
siderations compelled the English Government to seek the alliance 
of ‘them of Ypres and of Gaunt,” but did not prevent the haughty- 
handed aristocrats from laughing in their sleeves at the merchants 
they were obliged to court. The fourteenth century is not the only 


age in which aristocrats have been quite willing to accept the help of 
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THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF READY TO-DAY 


G. BERNARD SHAW EARL HAIG 


are now obtainable in a choice Pocket by ERNEST PROTHEROE 

Edition, and will be delivered at your Earl Haig dedicated his whole life to the service of his country and 
exhibited incomparable devotion in its hour of fateful trial and danger. 
Mr. Protheroe writes in an invigorating style, with a wholesome breath 
of patriotism and a love for the Old Flag that is very refreshing. He 


THE MOST POPULAR EDITION—MOST POPULAR tells the life of the great Field Marshal. This concise biography is a 


splendid tribute to the great Briton that fills one with pride in our race. 
PLAYS Every page is eloquent of great achievement, of vital facts and crucial 
events. A book that every man will read with pride and close attention, 
12 and for the British boy its pages are inspiring from beginning to 
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DIPLOMACY 


AND 


FOREIGN COURTS 


by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


Author of “Recollections of Imperial Russia,” etc. Illustrated. 18/- net. 
A volume dealing with Miss Buchanan’s recollections of the Foreign 
Courts to which her father, the late Sir rge Buchanan, was 
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trade, while consoling themselves for the humiliation by private 
contempt. It is to be feared that Chaucer, who with all his liberality 
was of the court courtly, did not hesitate to gain the applause of his 
patrons by a witty picture of a Poperinghe tradesman masquerading 
as a Sir Walter Manny, but so ignorant of the conventions of chivalry 


that he goes hawking with the vulgar goshawk on his hand, 
practises wrestling like the Miller, wears cordwain shoes, and 


draws a bow like the Yeoman. At such a picture, presented in 
bright, brief, and lively stanzas, John of Gaunt would laugh as to-day 
a peer of Elizabethan lineage might laugh at the fauz pas of a newly 
ennobled profiteer—from whom, however, he is not above accepting 
financial assistance. Professor Manly proves his point with super- 
abundant learning, and incidentally solves what has long been a puzzle 
to Chaucerian students. 


Crusade. By Donn Byrne. Sampson Low. 

*“ We've got to keep the men cheerful.” ‘All right, Miles. Let’s 
go the rounds.” This is a story of war—but war seven centuries ago. 
The troops are bowmen and pikemen, and the attack for which Miles 
and his fellow-oflicer are preparing is a Saracen raid on Bethlehem. 
The characters are less stiff than the usual tapestry figures of stories 
of the period, but the convention of modernity is no more convincing 
than any other. The essence of the novel, however, is not character, 
but the clash of religions and sects, and this and the confusions of an 
occupied country in war-time, and the pageantry and colours of the 
East are admirably shown. The incidents throughout and particu- 
larly the climax are exciting. 


7s. 6d. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. 
By J. W. Mettor, D.Sc. Vol. VIII. Longmans. 63s. 

This is the eighth volume of a work which has been coming out 
volume by volume for many years past, with almost the inevitability 
of the Oxford Dictionary. It is, we suppose, the most complete and 
authoritative textbook of modern chemistry that has ever appeared 
in any language. It seems indeed almost too complete and compre- 
hensive for a science which changes and develops every year. It is 
constructed on an alphabetical basis, dealing with element after 
element, and this new volume of over 1,000 pages deals with “‘ N ” 
and “ P,” which mean Nitrogen and Phosphorus. 


It does not even 
reach Potassium. 


Of the precise merits of the volume we cannot 
venture to offer a technical opinion ; nor would any such opinion be 
of much use to our readers. But it is certainly a wonderful piece of 
work, founded upor immense scientific study and erudition and 
involving an almost incredible amount of hard literary labour. Before 
he has finished Dr. Mellor will certainly have written many millions 
of accurately chosen words. Few men are capable even of attempting 
such a task. Dr. Mellor’s book will not, because it cannot, be the last 
word about a constantly advancing science, but at the present moment 
it comes as near to being the Jast word as any such book can. The 
attempt, at any rate, is unique. There is not even a German who has 
tried to do what Dr. Mellor is gradually doing ; and whatever advances 
may be made in his branch of science his great book must remain a 
classic work of reference for at least a generation to come. It is more 
fully and adequately “documented” than any work that we can 
remember to have seen since we first read Buckle’s [History of Civili- 
sation. Dr. Mellor’s volumes are not intended for public consumption, 
but they certainly deserve some sort of public recognition. 

The Lacquer Couch, By ANNE DurrieLp. Murray. 7%. 6d. 

This story of Pekin in the years immediately following the war 
is full of light and colour. The scene is the home of Dr. Carrington, 
his witty American wife dying of cancer, his adopted daughter, a 
Manchurian Princess, and his aunt a gentle grey-haired spinster 
fresh from a cloistered life in a London flat. The story is that of a 
tragedy, but the setting is curiously gay, and the whole is instinct 
with truth; truth which not even the melodramatic incident of 
the angry Manchu Prince can completely spoil. 


Louis XIV. King of France and Navarre. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Forester has embarked cheerfully, nothing daunted by an 
illimitable subject, illimitable since Louis le Grand was the personi- 
fication of France, and I’rance, for the greater part of his reign, the 
pivot upon which Europe revolved. So that a short biographical 
study of Le Rot Soleil must of necessity be very incomplete. But Mr. 
Forester has produced a most readable re-hash of all the serious 
biographical works, not forgetting contemporary records, even when 
they are but the breath of scandal. His previous excursions into 
biography, however, were confined to the nineteenth century, and 
it seems that he finds some difficulty in acclimatising himself, not 
to the facts or the personalities, but to the spirit of the ‘earlier period. 
** Versailles was a vulgar gesture.” But it was not. Versailles in 
the nineteenth century would have been a very vulgar gesture, but 
in the seventeenth, prodigal and inadvisable as it was, it stood for a 
feeling, almost a principle, that a hundred years later belonged 
irrevocably to the past. To a historian in harmony with the spirit 
of the seventeenth century, Versailles would seem neither vulgar 
nor ugly. Still, Mr. Forester brings to light many interesting facts, 
notably those concerning the training and equipment of the army 
under Louvois. His narrative is gay and dramatic enough to sustain 


the interest, even though one might wish for less of “ the vulgar little 
joke’ that too often “ comes irresistibly to mind.” 


By C. S. Forester. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE outstanding record of the month is the complete 
performance of Brahms’ Violin Concerto by Kreisler 
(H.M.V. red label, five 12-inch discs). The first move. 
ment occupies two-and-a-half discs, and on the one side of 
its third dise Schumann’s Romance in A major, arranged by 
Kreisler, is recorded so as to get the second and third movements 
each complete on one double-sided disc. Since there are many 
people—according to the H.M.V. Company—who buy single 
movements it isa convenient arrangement. The recording is very 
good, better even than the Kreisler recording of the Beethoven 
concerto, and Kreisler’s performance is a fine one, wholly 
worthy of this famous artist. This is emphatically a record 
to possess. The orchestra is that of the Berlin State Opera, 
conducted by Dr. Leo Blech. 
* * * 

Another fine instrumental record is that of Beethoven's 
Variations on an air by Mozart from The Magic Flute, for 
pianoforte and ’cello, played by Cortot and Casals (H.M.V, 
red label, two 10-inch discs). There are seven variations and, 
although it may be conceded that Mozart’s tune is the best 
thing in the music, yet the variations are all pleasing and 
are beautifully played. The piece also has historical interest 
as being one of Beethoven’s very early works. 

Other good instrumental records are Brahms-Joachim’s 
Hungarian Dances in G and B minor, played by Miss Isolde 
Menges (H.M.V., one plum label 10-inch disc) and Percy 
Graingcer’s ‘“* Shepherds Hey ”’ and ‘“‘ Molly on the Shore,” played 
by the Covent Garden Opera orchestra, conducted by Lawrence 
Collingwood (H.M.V., one brown label 10-inch disc). 

The sixth movement, “‘ Uranus,” from Mr. Gustav Holst’s 
‘“* Planets” suite, played by an orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Albert Coates, is well recorded (H.M.V., one plum label 12-inch 
disc), but I personally do not find that the ‘“‘ Planets” suite 
wears well, although it has so many admirers that this record 
is sure to be welcomed. 


* * * 
A new Galli-Curci record is always attractive, and this 
astonishing coloratura soprano records with her usual brilliance 
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THE walls of Jericho fcil befere a trumpet’s blast. The 
blank wall which on uninspired days confronts the 
creative mind may be demolished by a puff of smoke. 
How often has a pipe of Three Nuns given shape and 
substance to elusive ideas! Men who think are the 
most inveterate smokers of Three Nuns; and for the 
coolness, the urbanity, the heavenly fragrance that lie 
imprisoned in its cunning coils, they will not grudge the 
extra penny or so this remarkable blend must cost. 
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The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
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Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of th: Imp.rial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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in Benedict’s ‘‘ The Gipsy and the Bird ”’ and Arditi’s ‘‘ Valse 
‘Parla!’ ’? (H.M.V. red label, one 10-inch disc). 

Fine singing is always to be expected from Maria Olezewska, 
and her admirers will not be disappointed in the excellent 
recording of the ‘“‘ Habanera” from Carmen and the Spring 
Song from Samson and Delilah (H.M.V. plum label, one 
12-inch disc). The ‘“‘ Habanera”’’ is recorded complete with 
chorus and orchestra, and is the best recording there is of this 
scene. 


Another fine Carmen record contains the ducts ** Parle-moi 


de ma mére”’ and “ Qui sait de quel démon,” sung by Fanny 
Heldy and Fernand Ansseau (H.M.V. red label, one 12-inch 


disc). This is a magnificent record superbly sung. 


* ok * 

The Parlophone company issues several good operatic records. 
The duets ‘* Quo Locchio al mondo” and ‘“* Amaro sol per te 
m’era il morire”’ from Puccini’s Tosca, sung by Lotte Lehmann 
and Jan Kiepura (Parlophone red label, 12-inch disc), are 
spoilt for one by the inequality between Lotte Lehmann and 
Kiepura as artists. Kiepura has a magnificent voice, but his 
singing is extraordinarily crude when one considers the enormous 
reputation he has made on the Continent, and in Vienna of 
all places ! 

Two solos, *‘ Recondita armonia” (Tosca) and “*O Lola” 
(Cavalleria Rusticana) are well sung by the tenor Enrico di 
Mazzei (Parlophone red label, one 10-inch disc), but one is 
surprised that the Parlophone company does not show more 
enterprise. There are many fine operatic arias and concerted 
numbers awaiting recording. I often wonder whether any 
of these gramophone companies have any competent musicians 
advising them in their selection of music, for I cannot think 
they would show so little variety of choice if they had. 

Excerpts from Scenes I and III of Lohengrin, by Mar Andrésen 
and E. Habich (Parlophone dark blue label, one 12-inch disc), 
are acceptable additions to the Wagnerian repertory, although 
the singing is characteristically Teutonic. 


* * + 


Among the lighter music the recording of Mr. Fraser-Simson’s 
settings of Mr. A. A. Milne’s children’s verses from ‘*‘ Now We 
are Six,” sympathetically sung by Miss Mimi Crawford, are 
sure to be popular (H.M.V. brown label, three 10-inch discs). 
Of the current dance music there are two good fox-trots, 
** Mediterranean Blues ” and “ Honey Bird,” played by Percival 
Mackey’s band (Edison-Bell, one 10-inch disc), and two vocal 
waltzes, ‘“* Diane” and ‘‘ ll think of you,” played by Alfredo’s 
Electron orchestra (Edison-Bell, one 10-inch disc). 


G. P, 


About Motoring 
MOTOR CYCLING 


AST week some three score motor cycles started from 
Birmingham to undergo a week’s hard testing over 
hilly roads under the control of the Auto-Cycle Union 

culminating with prolonged racing at high speeds on Brooklands 
track. As a pledge of complete honesty, every machine was 
purchased at random by the officials out of somebody’s shop 
window, instead of being selected and carefully prepared by its 
manufacturer. Before the start each rider was allowed one 
hour in which to attend to his machine: but the jockeys have 
such faith in modern scientific production methods that very 
few of them deemed any precautions necessary. Most of them 
were content to adjust such small items as tyre pressures and 
riding positions to suit their personal caprices. There is no 
humbug or camouflage about this trial: it is conducted with 
complete integrity by skilled engineers, and the satisfactory 
results annually attained by machines, ‘“‘ the same as you can 
buy,” furnish remarkable testimony to the technical efficiency 
of this very healthy industry—almost the only branch of manu- 
facture in which Great Britain still stands unquestionably 
supreme. 
% * * 

Motor cycling is at the moment the target of much popular 
prejudice. Until quite recently most motor cycles were intoler- 
ably noisy, and some still offend—usually as the result of clumsy 
or ostentatious handling. They are chiefly ridden by young 
people, whose road experience and sympathy with elderly 
nerves are alike defective. The owners are mostly people of 
small means, and are often found to be uninsured if they become 
involved in accidents. A motor cycle capable of 80 m.p.h. can 


‘antidote to precocious sexuality. 





be bought for quite a modest sum ; there are many such machines 
on the road; and ardent owners, whether undergraduates or 
artisans, are apt to utilise a goodly percentage of their speed 
capacity when no policeman is in sight. Fussy parents are 
aware that their daughters seldom refuse a ride on the carrijer 
or “ pillion””’ of any machine belonging to an eligible lad; ang 
a quite justifiable anxiety for her safety is mingled with q 
dislike of her trapesing all over the countryside clean outside 
their supervision. This is the sum total of the indictment 
against a very popular and economical form of motoring. 
* * * 

In favour of motor cycling its astounding cheapness must be 
given pride of place. For £26 the impecunious traveller may 
buy a cheap and comfortable machine, which will run 140 miles 
on one gallon of petrol, costing at present 1s. 1}d. Such a 
machine is not fast, 35 m.p.h. representing its comfortable 
limit of speed ; but it will accomplish five years of hard work 
without any costly attentions, and can climb any hill. Sucha 
mount is naturally a godsend to people of small means, who 
desire to do a little local travelling for business or pleasure, 
It is obviously the only possible form of travel open to most 
working men, apart from cheap railway tickets at long intervals 
Just as artisan golf north of the Tweed is doing a great deal to 
free humble folk of the toxic effects (physical and mental) of 
5} days’ hard work, so the motor cycle is increasingly spreading 
similar benefits, wherever wages make it practicable. Neither 
legislation nor education will prevent young men from blowing 
off steam. Suppressed virility troubles them when they emerge 
from the discipline of home and school. It wiil always find a 
vent of some kind ; and motor cycling is a better safety valve 
than wine, women and song. It is actually a most healthy 


oS % a 

The risks to life and limb involved in motor cycling are 
accidental rather than essential. Anybody who has seen one 
of the great motor cycle races must admit that a practised rider 
can make his machine do almost anything except talk. A light 
projectile, measuring but 3 ft. wide, is intrinsically less lethal 
on crowded roads than a car weighing upwards of a ton, and 
nearly twice as wide. The two-wheeler possesses less natural 
stability than a four-wheeler, but for that very reason it can 
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My Dear Sir—I am 
going to a hotel where 
they have Vi-Spring 
Mattresses, so I am 
certain of comfortable 
nights. Why don’t you 
send to the makers 
for their booklet, 
“Comfort Away 
from Home” ? I did. 


The luxurious comfort of the Vi-Spring Mattress is due to the 
exquisite softness of its 1,000 Small Springs. Their gentle “* give 
ensures that correct bodily support which imparts a sense of 


thorough restfulness, and quickly imduces the most healthy 
beneficial sleep. 


The Vi-Spring is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual 
supports. 
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* The Best 
for Rest” 


Stocked by all leading House Furnishers. 
Booklet ** Comfort 


Illustrated Catalogue and 
Away from Home” sent free on request to: 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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HE unrivalled efficiency of the Sunbeam car is combined with a dignity 
of appearance which has never been surpassed. 


In the 25 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam this quality is particularly noticeable. The 
refined lines of the coachwork are combined with roomy and most comfortable 
accommodation. 

Both the Limousine and Landaulette models have a movable front seat and 
of division, a unique feature which permits of the driving-seat being adjusted to the 

















ag most convenient position. Two occasional seats are provided in the rear com- 
er partment. ‘These face forward when in use and fold away into the division 
ng when not required. ‘The finish and appointments are in keeping with the fine 
ge quality of the coach work. 
be Trial runs on this model can be arranged at any time by appointment. 
1 
, 25 h.p. Enclosed Landaulette £1275 
Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Dunlop tyres standard. 
Te Chassis prices from £425. Five-seater cars from £550. 
ne THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
“< CO., LTD. 
ht MOORFIELD WORKS 
we WOLVERHAMPTON 
nd London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 
ral 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
“ Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate. \ 
am 7 y " e 7 
oe The Leading Sunbeam Specialists 
am 
ned EE Car Mart first, and select your Sunbeam from their large 
you - 
Ors and varied range of these Supreme Cars. Ask for a Trial 
_ ; Run and note the perfect running and the comfortable coach- 
lid. work. Get full value for your present car in Part Exchange 
the for a new, or used Sunbeam, and take advantage of the Car 
” Mart Deferred Payments, the most generous terms obtainable. 
of After purchase, the Garage and Service Station provides the 
hy most efficient general and repair service in London. 
ual AR MART are the Main Distributors of the famous Weymann bodies 


by H. J. Mulliner of Chiswick, and have in stock several models for 
immediate delivery. 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 
GARAGE & SERVICE STATION: BALDERTON ST., W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) 
D., ASSOCIATED COMPANY: GORDON WATNEY & CO., LTD., 31 BROOK ST., W.1. 
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swerve to avoid collisions more freely than the clumsier car. 
Moreover, the motor cyclist is usually thrown clear in a smash, 
whereas the crew of a car are often pinned down and crushed. 
In practice, the motor cycle is certainly less dangerous than a 
car, given two owners of equal experience and skill. That it 
is reputed the more dangerous of the two vehicles, is due partly 
to the recklessness and inexperience of youthful riders, and 
partly to the imaginative nervousness of old men and women, 
who lack the courage to poise themselves on two wheels. It is 
very desirable that all would-be motorists should serve an 
apprenticeship on the lighter, narrower and safer type of vehicle. 
Elderly novices cannot be expected to do so, because of the 
exposure involved. But all other novices should take this 
door of entry into the university of the road. By so doing 
they confine the penalties of inexperiences to their own purses 
and persons: and they confront the public with the minimum 
of risk, as a motor cycle can dodge through such narrow gaps, 
and is less lethal than a heavy car. On all grounds it is a great 
blunder to decry or to depreciate the motor cycle. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r I “HERE have been signs of a reaction in the industrial 
market, and the position in Wall Street, where a 
collapse appears not unlikely, is causing some anxiety. 

Experienced observers do not, however, think that it can go 

very far, owing to the great amount of wealth that has been 

accumulated in America. The report of British Oil and Cake 

Mills, whose shares have been recommended in these notes, has 

appeared, and shows an almost sensational improvement over 

the previous year. The Preferred Ordinary shares are to receive 
the full dividend of 12} per cent., as against 10 per cent. a year 
ago, and these shares, which were last advised in these notes at 
30s., are now 3ls. 3d., ex dividend. Mr. Henry S. Horne’s speech 
at the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation meeting on 

Tuesday has created an excellent impression with regard to the 

group presided over by that energetic gentleman, and by the 

time these notes appear dealings will have started in his most 
recently-formed trust mentioned here last week—the Carmelite 

Trust. It is quite probable that these shares (which are in the 

denomination of 10s.) will pass the 20s. figure. Generally speak- 

ing, new industrial issues should be avoided at the present 
juncture. 
* %* * 

On March 3rd I indicated that a Press campaign was evidently 
being inaugurated—and apparently from the United States— 
with a view to preparing the ground for the transfer from public 
to private ownership of our telephone and telegraph system. 
This Press campaign practically coincided with the extraordinary 
utterances in favour of private ownership by the Assistant- 
Postmaster-General, and apparently the interests responsible 
for the Press articles were more aware than people on this side 
as to the imminence of the report on the British Post Office 
telegraph system. Some years ago a gentleman occupying an 
important position here in connection with the telephone service 
told me that when he visited the Head Office of the great Ameri- 
can telegraph and telephone trust in New York, he saw coming 
out of the door a writer whose unsigned articles in an important 
London newspaper almost invariably lead the recurrent attacks 
here on the telephone system. On making inquiry he discovered 
that this same gentleman had a desk in the oflices of the American 
trust! Ofcourse, there is room for improvement in our telegraph 
system, but if a committee composed of civil servants had sug- 
gested as the principal remedy that the charges should be still 
further raised, we would have had a campaign of vituperation 
against the committee. The Daily Express, which has been 
prominent in the matter, is at the same time conducting a cam- 
paign against high electricity charges, and its efforts not to 
obtrude the fact that in every case in London the charges of 
private enterprise are very much higher than those of the 
companies over similar areas are both amusing and saddening. 

* * * 

The competition between new issues is becoming desperate, a 
half-dozen or more being advertised daily. The wise investor 
would probably do better to buy the shares of newspaper com- 
panies, which benefit as much by the advertisement of a poor 
issue as that of a good one. The result of the recent issue of 
General Theatre Corporation of 6} per cent. Debentures and 7} 
per cent. Cumulative Preference shares was poorer than might 
have been anticipated. the public having taken only 22 per cent. 
of the Debentures and 11 per cent. of the Preference. Meantime, 
however, the shares of the old-established cinema companies 


continue to improve and are a pretty safe purchase, although at 
present prices I prefer Associated Provincial Picture Houses 
Ordinary at 25s. to my old favourite, Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres 74 per cent. Preferred Ordinary at 23s. Our picture. 
house companies have a long way to go yet before they approach 
the three or four American companies which control that business 
across the Atlantic. 'The Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation 
figures for 1927 show a profit of $8,050,000. This company is 
both a film producer and a theatre proprietor, and it is one of the 
largest holders of real estate in the United States. Last year 
it produced 63 films and distributed 78. An important change 
in policy, with the building of larger theatres, is the selling of 
films on a percentage basis rather than at a fixed rental. The 
company owns nearly 1,000 theatres and pays quarterly dividends 
of $2 per share on its Common stock. Its shares were recom- 
mended in these notes on November 26th last as a “ very prom- 
ising purchase ” at their then price of $108 ; the same might be 
said at the present increased price of $115}. 
* * * 

Two excellent booklets have been issued by the London 
General Press (3 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2) entitled 
Industrial and Railway Amalgamations, by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
and @he Price of Tin, by E. H. Davenport. The former is a 
reprint of the author’s Presidential Address to the Railway 
Students’ Association of the London School of Economics, and 
gives food for thought to all interested in the rationalisation of 
industry. One of the author’s remarks is, ‘‘ People talk glibly 
about economies, but it is not realised that physically they are 
often most expensive to bring about, and need considerable 
capital resources.” The booklet on tin should be of value to all 
who are interested in the price of that commodity, and inciden- 
tally, shows that tin under the control of the British Empire 
represents only 44 per cent. of the world’s production. This is 
less than is usually thought to be the case. It also shows that 
the Dutch Government, either by direct ownership or through 
shareholdings, is very largely interested in the production of that 
metal. Mr. Davenport states that the tin industry, like the 
rubber industry, suffers through having large numbers of small 
independent producing companies. These two small booklets, 
which are published at 2s., are so well printed as to be a delight 
to the eye. A. Emi. DAvIEs. 


Harvey's 
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(Founded 1796) 


FAMOUS FOR FINE WINES 




























SPECIALITIES 
HARVEY’S HUNTING PORT, 


per 84/- dozen. 
A fine old tawny wine. 


HARVEY’S SHOOTING SHERRY, 
per 72/- dozen. 

Full golden, suitable for all occasions. 
A sample case containing 3 full-sized 
bottles of each of the above will be 
forwarded to any address in Gt. Britain, 


packing carriage free, on receipt of a 
remittance for 


38/- 


JOHN HARVEY 
é& SONS, LTD. 


DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL. 


Shippers of the historic “ Bristol Milk” Sherry. 
Complete Illustrated Price List on Application. 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American ~ 25 for 1]/10 
American DeLuxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 2§ for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend + 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Turks + 20 for t+ 
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J). MILLHOFF & CO. 
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BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


A temporary friend has uses; but I’riendship is one of 
the best things in this temporary world, and the Friend- 
ship of Books must be gained from books that are your 
own. Let us introduce you to works whose Friendship 
once obtained will last liielong. Buy the right Books, 


Send ‘or Catalogues 
J.&i.. BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Pkhones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

















COURT (Sloane 5137.) “ BACK TO METHUSELAH.” 
To-night (Friday), at 6 and 9 p.m., Parts Ill and IV. 
To-morrow (Saturday), 2.30 and 8.30, Part V. 

Monday Next, “ HAROLD.” By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 








ZeBIBITILON OF FINE DRAWINGS 
By Old Masters of Dutch, Italian and French Schools, 
SAvVILE GALLERY, 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily 10—6. Saturdays ro—1. Admission Free. 


tT". QUEST, 38 Great Ormond Street, Southampton Row.— 
Excellent Lunches, 1s.4d. Home-made Cakes (Shell-eggs, butter). Seville 


Marmalade. 
R ARE BOGES. 
Dial (The), Complete in 5 parts, 1889, £7 tos. 
T. Hardy and F, Henniker, In Scarlet and Grey, 1896, 1st Edit., £3 ros, 
Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 108. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 103, 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s, 6d, 
The Butterfly, complete set iu 12 parts, 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols,, £12 103, 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859 ; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1830 ; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
189 4-95.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR in latest styles and colourings. 
BY POST direct from Makers. Catalogue with patterns 
Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, Scotland. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rossivn Hill, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 

experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

"[ YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 

—Miss ROBERTS, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C, 1, 
Museum 7896. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





2 28. 





Post Free.— 





























YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed: 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380: 
T YPEWRITING of all kinds. Translations. Moderate charges, 


—Miss GRACE LLOYD-WILLIAMS, B.A., Moreton Hall, Weston-Rhyn, Oswestry. 
Shropshire, : : : _ ’ 








EXCLUSIVE ADVANCE PUBLICATION 
OF A NEW BOOK BY 


H. G. WELLS 


“The Open Conspiracy” 


In this brilliant work Mr. Wells sums 
up, finally, his views on the duty and 
destiny of man. All his previous 
writings have been, he says, but contri- 
butory or preparatory to this work, in 
which a constructive scheme for all 
human conductispresented. It attempts 
—and it isan immensely significant and 
important attempt—to show how the 
creative process in our species can be 
organised in a comprehensive fight 
against frustration and death. “THE 
OPEN CONSPIRACY” is provocative 
and stimulating. From it a new faith 
develops and a new hope springs. 
Mr. Wells himself says of this book :— 


"THIS IS MY RELIGION” 


Read the opening chapters in to-day's 


T.P’s WEEKLY 
Price px 
TT 
How Would You 


Edited by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


On Sale Everywhere 


Invest £50? 


The ideal way would be to spread the amount over a 
number of securities, but is such a course possible 
with so small a sum? 

It is. By investing in the 10/- shares of the United 
Citizens’ Investment Trust you secure an interest in a 
well-managed, successful Trust with invested funds 
exceeding £100,000 spread over hundreds of invest- 
ments, not only in England but in every part of the 
world. 

Security is unquestionable. A high return on the 
capital is not merely a promise but an accomplished 
fact. Already the ordinary shareholders are receiving 
regular quarterly dividends of 8% per annum, from 
which income tax is not deducted. On the with- 
drawable preference shares 6% per annum is paid. 
Cut off the coupon or send p.c. for latest audited 
Balance Sheet, list of holdings and brochure dealing 
with the subject of investment. 


United Citizens’ Investment Trust, Ltd. 
(Dept. A.M.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, ©.C. 2 
SEBRBaBSBeSBEeSBeHREBEeeBEeHEeHEaEH & 


PLEASE send me Balance Sheet and list 
holdings of the U.C.I.T. 





NITED CITIZENS’ INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 
ean A.M.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 





WOMEN. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 

sts vacant September, 1928: 

Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry. 

Demonstrator in Physics. 

Salary {250, rising to £300. 
April 30th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Council are about to appoint, as from September rst, 1928, 
a WARDEN (unmarried) of the University Hall of Residence for 
men students. Salary £300 per annum, with board and residence. 
Further particulars may be had on application to the undersigned. 
Applications must be received on or before May Ist, 1928. 

EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 


Last date for receiving applications, 








LECTURES 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1. Sunday next, April 1st, at 6.30 p.m.: ‘ Ears and Eyes.” 
HERBERT CORDER, 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
7EW GARDENS, 6 Leyborne Park. 
’Phone, speaking tube, bath, geyser, 





Speaker : 








First floor furnished flat. 
Four rooms, 3}gns. View 3-5. 
ROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER desires to receive young English 
people wishing to learn German ; cheerful Flat in best part of town ; mutual 
references.—FRAULEIN WACKSMUTH, Plagwitzer,strasse 25, Leipzig. 

Bigg te LONDON. To Let, Furnished Basement Flat on ad- 
vantageous terms. Upper bedroom possibly available (extra).—Box 391, 
NEw STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, 5.W. 5. Untur- 

i nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 














EQUIRED, quiet young man, in well-connected German family, 
where he can have a really comfortable home. Musical facilities, Pretty 
country. Pension 2 guineas weekly, Fifteen miles outside Hamburg, good 

train service.—Address, in English, Herr RUDOLF DE Voss, 14 Roon Allée, Ahrens- 


burg, Holstein. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W-.1. 
“THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 


Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: ‘Thackeray, London. 


KREPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetanan 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 

; ASTBOURNE.—2 
Guest Home, 




















JEVINGTUON GARDENS, the well-known 
Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 





dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms. Wireless, 
tennis.— Mrs. P. H. RoGers (Cookery Diploma). Tel.: 866 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. 


Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLIs. 


\] ORTH 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


7A x ’ 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
4 Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the guod of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 
} ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 
K ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18), Head. 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 














open air. 





ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured, Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 

6 ee GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines, ‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 

time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 

Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 

Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 

| haar noor cig EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 








SCHOOL,  Colet 


Recognised by Board 





Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros- 
pectus on application. 
ee SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 


DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 

Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDKEN. 

V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 

STEELE, 

he SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 

LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 
> 


CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 
tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. LYN HARRIS, M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 
| OLLY SCHOOL, Sheringham.—Preparatory School for Boys. 

On sea front; health first consideration ; modern methods.—Prospectus from 
Principal, Hi1LDERIC COUSENS, B.A. (Cantab). 
ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY SyMmEs, Esq., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

A SUUND EDUCATION FOR YUUR BOY 

YREPARATORY to PUBLIC SCHOOL, assured at MARL- 

- BOROUGH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING. Careful super- 
vision, liberal table, healthy class-rooms, airy dormitories, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies tor Summer 
Term. Moderate inclusive fees. 


Write for prospectus and fuller particulars to the Head Master, 


























CORNWALL.—Furnished House To Let for summer 


4 months, near sea.—R, HAWKEN, Porthcothan Mill, St. Merryn, Padstow. 


M 


SOMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation ; 
fishing mear; indoor sanitation; terms 
Langford. 
A USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery ; walks, 


& pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, flowers.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders, Stubai, Innsbruck. 


LITERARY 
“| ‘HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 


Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres,— 
Write, R. D. Barrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus, 

| EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 





IEDERS, TYROL, near Innsbruck. 
glaciers; off beaten track; 
Lerchenhof. 


Beautiful mountains and 
walks and excursions.—Hotel and Pension 





2$ gns.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 

















from 2 gus.— 


E. S. STANLEY, M.A. 
TRAINING CENTRES 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
dowune Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


"HE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 











Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 


and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 
, . Telephone: Museum 0658. tn 
Registrar :—Miss CICELY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 





Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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Just Published. 


HENRY CLAY FRICK 
THE MAN 


By GEORGE HARVEY 
FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES 


This biography of one of the greatest of 
America’s Captains of Industry is impressively 
presented in the vivid writing of Colonel Harvey. 
The famous Homestead strike, Mr. Frick’s rela- 
tions with the Carnegies, the Mellons and many 
other famous industrial: figures are brilliantly 
portrayed and illumined with a wealth of letters 
and other documents that are always fascinating 
and frequently sensational. The volume is an 
important contribution to the industrial history 
of the era as well as an intimate and endearing 
portrait of a notable character. 


Illustrated. 21s net 


CHARLES enacaieaies SONS 


7 BEAK STREET - - LONDON, W.1 








Just Published 


THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
OF TO-DAY 


By Greorce Haroip Epcett, Professor of Fine Arts and 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture, Harvard University. 


The object of the author of this volume is to give a com- 
prehensive view of American architecture and its evolution 
from early colonial architecture. 

The book shows us just what America is doing with her 
buildings, her houses, her memorials, her schools and 
colleges, her stores and factories, her hospitals, museums 
and libraries, and is profusely illustrated. 

Indispensable to architects and to anyone interested in the 
trend of civilisation as evidenced by modern architecture. 


With 375 illustrations from photographs and plans. 25s. net. 


WILD ANIMAL PETS 


By W. L. Fryrey and IRENE FINLEY. 


Mr. Finley has lived daily with the life of the wild, and 
his opportunities for observation have been unexcelled. 
The charming sketches which make up “ Wild Animal 
Pets” will delight young or old. The reader will know, 
as one never would know otherwise, some twenty-four 
animals and birds that the author has had as pets at 
various times. 


With 72 half-tone illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
Spring List Now Ready. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET - - LONDON, W. 1 














COMPANY MEETING 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST, LIMITED 





The annual ordinary general meeting of the First Co-operative 
Investment Trust Limited was held at Kingsway Hall, London, 
ou March 23rd, 1928, some eight hundred members and friends 
being present. 

The Chairman, Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C., in moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts said :—I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the Report and Accounts now before us. 
The position is that after valuing our holdings at middle prices (and 
our unquoted investments, you will notice, represent less than 4 per 
cent. of the total) our capital and reserves are more than intact, and 
that¥after distributing the usual dividend of 7 per cent., without 
deduction of Income Tax, we are able to place another {2,500 to 
Dividend Equalisation Fund and have increased the amount carried 
forward by more than /500. 

RESERVES DOUBLED. 

Within the year we have doubled our capital, plus £10,000, and have 
much more than doubled the reserves. As you are aware, in May 
last we increased the entrance fee on our shares from 1d. to 3d. per 
share. This has had the anticipated and intended effect of slowing 
down the rate of increase of capital, and the six months ended 
January 31st, 1928, covered by the Report, may be regarded as 
our first normal half-year. It is gratifying, therefore, that the results 
have been so satisfactory from every standpoint. 

HIGHER ENTRANCE FEES. 

Perhaps I might mention here at once—as so many of you are 
interested in the Second and Third Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
if only in the direction of reinvesting your dividends therein—that 
those two Trusts are following our ex ample, and as from April 2nd, 
1928, will also charge an entrance fee of 3d. per share instead of 1d. 
as hitherto. The facility given to shé ireholders in all three Trusts, 
ie., including yourselves, of re-investing your dividends in the Second 
and Third Co-operative Investment Trusts without entrance fee, 
will, however, be continued, and you will appreciate that this con- 
cession becomes more valuable when shares are ordinarily issued 
at 2s. 3d. instead of 2s. 1d. 

NEW SHARES. 

We propose to issue new shares in the denomination of {5 (this 
to prevent unduly small and odd amounts) ; there will be no entrance 
fee and they will be definitely repayable on four weeks’ notice, although 
in practice, those who require their money earlier will be able to 
get it at once. Dividends will be paid without deduction of Income 


Tax half-yearly, and where the shares have been held for the full 
six months the dividend will be 54 per cent; but if the shares have 
been held for only a broken period of the six months, the dividend 
payable in respect of such broken period will be at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, instead of the full 54 per cent. These shares will 
rank in front of our Ordinary shares, and as the total of such shares 
to be issued may never exceed one-third of our ordinary share 
capital, I do not think anyone can express doubts as to their safety, 
seeing that every {1 placed therein will be covered by at least £4 of 
assets. 
LOWER YIELDS COMING. 

Those of you who are students of financial and economical con- 
ditions will not be surprised to hear me say that it is becoming more 
and more difficult to earn such satisfactory dividends as we are able 
to pay you. If it were not for the fact that we started more than 
four years ago, and have been able to acquire a great mass of invest- 
ments at a time when they could be bought to give yields that are 
no longer obtainable, we could not pay you the satisfactory dividends 
we do. Governments, which a few years ago were glad to borrow 
money at 8 per cent., are now able to issue new loans at between 
6 and 6} per cent., in order to pay off the older and more expensive 
loans. If we were starting this Trust to-day I would not dream of 
promising you a dividend of 7 per cent. In view of the tendency 
towards lower interest rates, some of our City friends have strongly 
urged upon us the desirability of reducing our dividend, and if the 
mass of our shareholders desire it, we shall be happy to ‘do so; but 
my experience of shareholders is not exactly that they demand lower 
dividends, so that you need not infer from these remarks that it will 
be necessary for you, just yet, to give us your Rolls-Royces and go 
in for Morris cars. And this brings me naturally to a consideration 
of the prospects of investment trusts generally. In fact I hope 
ultimately to be able to announce an increase in our dividend rate. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S., and 
carried unanimously. The resolution authorising the ayment of 
a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. for the half year, which with the 
Interim Dividend makes 7 per cent. for the twelve months, was moved 
by the Chairman and seconded by Sir D. Drummond Fraser, K.B.E., 
and carried unanimously. 





To First Co-operative Investment Trust Limited, Broad Street 
House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of the speech in full, with the Trust’s 
Report and Accounts and list of Investments held. 
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This Statement is advertised in accordance with the regulations of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, London. 


It is issued for information only, and must not be considere 


as an invitation to subscribe for shares. 


The Directors collectively and individually are responsible for the information contained in this Statement. 





CARMELITE TRUST, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 


LIMITED. 


1908 to 1917, 





CAPITAL - 


£1,000,000 


divided into 2,000,000 Shares of 10/- each, of which 
1,000,000 shares were issued on 21st February, 1928, at 1/- per share premium, and are all fully paid. 
Application is being made to the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in the 1,000,000 shares above mentioned, 


No. | to 1,000,000 inclusive. 





DIRECTORS. 


HENRY SPENCE HORNE, Chairman, 
Limited. 


74 Park Street, 


Lond on, 


W.1, Chairman, Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, 


RT. HON. LORD STANMORE, C.V.O., Goldings Manor, Loughton, Essex, Director, Union Assurance Company, Limited. 

SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Kt., Hyde Heath, near Amersham, Bucks, Publicist. 

ARTHUR JOHN GREENLY, 5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, Chairman, Greenly’s Limited, Advertising Specialists. 
GEORGE BYRON GANE, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, Director, Motor Traders’ Guaranteed Corporation, 


Limited. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE STEPHENSON, 6 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 8, Merchant. 


BANKERS. 


COUTTS & CO., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 
BANK OF MONTREAL, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 


BROKERS. 


J. SILVERSTON & CO., 
4 Copthall Court, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 


E. N. VOWLER & CO., 
28 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 


SOLICITORS. 
STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


AUDITORS. 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 36 Walbrook, London, E.C. 4. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
L. T. NEWELL, A.S.A.A., 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 





The Company was incorporated on 24th January, 1928, for the 
purposes specified in its Memorandum of Association. It is intended 
to confine the investments and operations of the Company mainly 
to undertakings coming under the category of important newspaper 
producing and circulating organizations, and of concerns engaged 
in the production of pulp, and the manufacture of other require- 
ments needed on a large scale by the modern Daily and Weekly 
newspapers. 

In recent years these industries have shown big expansion in 
their earning capacity, and the Directors are satisfied that capital 
so employed should give profitable results. It will be the definite 
policy of the Company to acquire only such interests, at prices con- 
sidered favourable, as are likely to yield a substantial return on 
the purchase price. 

The Directors and important interests identified with them are 
convinced, as a result of the special knowledge at their disposal, 
that advertising in this country will record noteworthy develop- 
ments in all its phases in the future, it having become universally 
recognized by leading Commercial Authorities that the best medium 
for effective advertising is in the columns of the Daily and Weekly 
newspapers. 

With the ever-extending policy of combination amongst big 
trading concerns the necessity is emphasized of bringing their 
products before the public eye, with the result that advertising 
programmes dictated by modern scientific advertising methods, 
instead of being spasmodic become far more consistent and regular, 
and thereby provide a more stable basis of revenue to those par- 
ticular newspapers which encourage this type of advertising. 

The movements on foot at the present time, such as the extensive 
schemes of propaganda, national and commercial, throughout the 
world, entail an even larger expenditure on these specialized types 
of advertising programmes, ‘This again results in expanding 
revenues to those mediums giving to advertisers the best value for 
their expenditure, 

It is estimated that during 1927 a sum in excess of £100,000,000 
was spent in advertising in this country, and that in America in 
the same year a sum of £350,000,000 was spent, the bulk of which 
was laid out in newspaper advertising. 

A striking indication of expansion in the number of newspaper 
readers is derived from the figures for the year 1927 published by 
two leading London daily newspapers, which show a combined 
average increase in their daily circulation of 212,492 copies over 
the preceding year, equivalent to an increase in annual sales of 
over 66 millions. 

As regards the pulp-producing industry, the demand for pulp is 
continually growing, not only for newsprint requirements, but for 
the increasing needs of other industries, one of the most important 
being the production of artificial silk, and there are many signs that 
the pulp-producing industry is likely to experience continuous 
expansion, 


The whole of the proceeds of the above-mentioned issue are 
available for Working Capital and for the general purposes of 
the Company, subject only to preliminary expenses. ‘These are 
estimated at £25,000, including Capital duty and registration fees, 
brokers’ fees and brokerage, legal, printing and advertising 
expenses, and they were more than covered by the premium on 
the shares of the Issue. 

The fixed remuneration of the Directors is at the rate of £300 
per annum with an additional £150 per annum for the Chairman. 
The Directors are also entitled in any year when a dividend of not 
less than 10 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares to 
have divided betaveen them a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the 
excess of the net profits of the Company earned during such year 
beyond the amount required to pay such 10 per cent. but not 
exceeding £3,000 in any year. The Company in General Meeting 
may increase such remuneration and the Board can remunerate a 
Director for special services and fix the remuneration of a Managing 
Director. The qualification of a Director is the holding of shares 
to the nominal value of £500. The Directors are empowered to 
borrow up to the nominal amount of the capital, but not in excess 
thereof without the sanction of a General Meeting. The borrowing 
powers have not been exercised. 

By Agreement dated 17th February, 1928, between the Company 
of the one part and the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, 
Limited, of the other part, the whole of the above-mentioned Issue 
was guaranteed by the Corporation in consideration of the right 
or option to subscribe for a period of three years from 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1928, for the unissued Capital of 1,000,000 Shares of 10s, 
each at 12s, 6d. per Share. This Agreement also gives the Cor- 
poration the right to appoint three Directors of the Company during 
the continuance of this option. 

No underwriting or other commission or promotion profit has 
been paid, 

The interests of the Directors in the promotion of the Company 
are as follows :— 


Mr. Henry Spence Horne holds 11,175 Ordinary Shares and 
100,000 Deferred Shares in the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Cor- 
poration, Limited, out of a total issued capital of 900,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, fully paid, and 2,000,000 Deferred Shares of 
1s. each, fully paid, Rt. Hon. Lord Stanmore holds 6,000 Ordinary 
Shares in such Corporation, and Sir John Foster Fraser holds 1,000 
Deferred Shares therein, Mr. Stephenson 2,000 Ordinary Shares 
therein. Mr. Horne and Sir John Foster Fraser are Directors of the 
Corporation. 

The above-mentioned Contract may be inspected at the Offices 
of Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood and Tatham, 16 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 2, the Company’s Solicitors, during the usual business 
hours, within seven days from the date hereof. 

Dated 26th March, 1928. 
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